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Tue Christian Register has reached us in 
its new form, having taken up into itself the 
vigorous life of the Unitarian, which, since 
1886, has had so useful a career, and also 
the Chicago Old and New. We congratu- 
late our friends very cordially on this union 
of forces, and wish for the Register a 
career of growing strength and joy in the 
service to which we also are devoted. 


Tur Editor of the Christian Register is 
the Rev. George Batchelor, until recently 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. In assuming full editorial re- 
sponsibility with the new year, Mr. Batchelor 
addresses a greeting to his readers, in which 
he sets forth some of the hopes and ideas 
with which he undertakes the work. The 
Register aims at being the national organ of 
Unitarianism in America, to aid the churches 
in doing their proper work, and to serve as 
a means of communication between them. 
But that is not all. ‘ Unitarianism is only 
a part of the organic religious life of the 
world. He cannot be faithful to the part 
who is not faithful to the whole. The 
genius of Unitarianism, as well as its history, 
requires of us attention to all that relates to 
the religious history and interests of the 
world. Every important religious event 
stands for an important religious experience, 
and the habitual readers of our paper should 
- not be ignorant of the religious experiences 
which affect the welfare of their fellow 
men. The most important religious news 
we hope, therefore, to report with impar- 
tiality and to treat with sympathy.’ 


On Thursday week, Mr. Rowland Hill, of 
Bedford, lecturing under the auspices of the 
Essex Hall Temperance Association, on the 


Use of the Black-board in Bands of Hope, 
urged that the work of these Societies should 
be made more educational, and that solid 


reasons should be given to the children for 


the habit of abstinence, He illustrated in 
a delightful manner the value of a black- 
board in commanding attention. It was 
more useful, he said, to a bad speaker, than 
to a good one, It was easier to talk with a 
piece of chalk than without it. Even the 
most tiresome boy would be quiet, and watch 
the speaker, when he began to write some- 
thing on the board. And if there was one 
even then incorrigible, he should be called 
up, and made to write it himself. What- 
ever was written or drawn should be done dur- 
ing the talk, and not beforehand ; for so 
the children would attend and remember 
far better, and they would repeat at home 
what they had seen, and the good lessons 
would be carried further. Whoever spoke 
to children must prepare carefully before- 
hand, and know exactly what to say at once, 
and there must not be too much in one 
address. Mr. Hill also referred to the Band 
of Hope Chronicle, the bound volumes of 
which furnished a great store of facts and 
model addresses for children’s meetings. 


Last Sunday evening the Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Unitarian minister at Waltham, 
Boston, U.S, A.,preached to his former congre- 
gation in Irving-street Congregational Church, 
Dumfries, the scene of his first ministry. 
It is refreshing to hear of so marked a 
degree of toleration, or capacity to agree to 
differ even respecting fundamentals, in 
ereed-bound Scotland. Mr. Pulsford has 
been in Scotland now for nine months, 
recovering from a serious bicycle accident, 
and hopes to return to Waltham in March. 
The sermon on Sunday was a most reverent 
analysis of the phrase, ‘Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ eloquent, thoughtful, practical, 
uplifting, and reminiscent of his father’s 
work, not yet forgotten in Scotland. 


Dr. AnueD SHAH, who was in Tibet for 
four years prior to coming to this country as 
a student at Manchester College, Oxford, 
has prepared a large number of photographic 
slides, from original drawings on the spot, in 
illustration of the social and _ religious 
customs of the Tibetans, and his diaries 
furnish a good: deal of highly interesting 
material on the subject. On Thursday week 
he exhibited a selection of his pictures to a 
considerable audience at Wandsworth, who 
were much taken with his manner as a 
lecturer, and followed his descriptions with 
close attention. He was stationed at Leh 
most of the time, as medical officer to the 
company of the British Resident, and to 
some extent exercised judicial functions. 
He humorously described his attempt to 
penetrate as far as Lhassa, the seat of the 
Government of the Grand Lama, a feat 
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which he was not quite able to accomplish, 
We understand that Dr. Shah is willing to 
lecture on the subject during vacations, and 
that, in the opinion of Professor Max Miller 
and other experts, his drawings and critical 
observations are both novel and valuable. 
He gave particular attention to the subject 
of the ‘new life of Jesus Christ,’ which M. 
Notovitch declared some years ago to be in 
possession of the Tibetan Buddhists, but of 
which nobody else has heard, and which 
Dr. Shah believes, from his inquiries in the 
country, never existed. 


WE published last week a letter pleading 
for further donations to the Armenian Res- 
cue Fund, on behalf of a large number of 
refugees in the district of Oroomiah, Persia. 
We have received a further letter from Mrs. 
Hickson, the devoted Secretary of the 
Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, pleading 
for the sufferers in the district of Van.. Over 
8000 Armenians from the city and neigh- 
bouring villages, many of them sick women 
and children, are being barely clothed and 
sheltered from the bitter cold of the winter. 
The work of superintendence and distribu- 
tion is in the hands of Dr. Raynolds, a 
missionary physician at Van, and, while the 
winter is far from over, his resources are 
atanend. The treasurer of the fund is Mrs. 
M. Cole, 1, Trebovir-road, Karl’s Court, S. W. 


Tue Rev. P. H. Wicksteed’s Getting and 
Spending, Papers on the meaning and uses 
of Money, which were reprinted from Tun 
Inquirer in 1888, are now re-issued, with 
the author’s consent, unaltered, although 
there are points in the papers which he 
would now modify, if they were to be 
re-written. They can be obtained from Mrs. 
Herbert Rix, Limpsfield, Surrey, for ls. 1d., 
by post. The questions of master and 
servant, of making money, of clean and un- 
clean money, and others, dealt with in these 
papers, demand the consideration of all 
earnest minds. 


Tue current number of Review of Reviews 
contains a character sketch of John Ruskin, 
as Poet, Painter, and Prophet, by the Rev. 
L. Tavener, of College Chapel, Stepney. 
The sketch is illustrated by a number of 
portraits of Ruskin at different ages, and 
views of his home, and also a view of the 
road at Hincksey, Oxford, made by some of 
his enthusiastic pupils. 


AT a recent meeting of the Liverpool 
Biological Society, Mr. I. C. Thompson in 
the chair, a lecture was given by the Rev. 
L. de Beaumont Klein, on ‘Lake Dwellings 
in Switzerland,’ illustrated by lantern slides. 
Dr. Klein, at the conclusion of his address, 
expressed the strong hope that before long 
University College would possess a Chair of 
Archeology and ‘Anthropology. 
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Tue January Bookman contains a Re- 
miniscence of the late Miss Ellen Nussey, 
Charlotte Bronté’s friend, who lived to be 
eighty, and was the original of Caroline 
Helstone in ‘Shirley.’ Also an interesting 
account of a visit to Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace in his home at Parkstone, near 
Bournemouth, illustrated by an admirable 
portrait. Dr. Wallace told his visitor that 
he had a great many heresies ; he is not 
only a socialist and an anti-vaccinator, buta 
spiritualist. 


Miss Brancne ArKinson, of Barmouth, is 
appealing through the press for the beauti- 
ful Pass of Aberglaslyn, in North Wales. 
A railway through the Pass is threatened, 
and the people of the district seem to be 
indifferent to the approaching desecration. 
Miss Atkinson rightly says that there would 
be a great popular out-cry if one of our 
‘Turners’ were scored over with ugly lines, 
and holds that the disfigurement of this 
famous Pass would be an even greater 
national calamity. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us urging the 
importance of forming an ‘Old Scholars’ 
Society’ in connection with each of our 
Sunday-schools. A well-known old scholar 
should act as secretary, to arrange periodical 
meetings ; and when a member leaves the 
town, there should be a system of introduc- 
tion to a similar society elsewhere. This 
would serve to strengthen the unity of our 
body, and keep a salutary hold on those who 
might otherwise drift away from all religious 
connections. 


Tur Rev. Robert Spears writes to say 


that a most hopeful start has been made at |- 


Walthamstow in the iron church. Last 
Sunday there were forty persons present, 
and sixty at night. At the. Sunday-school, 
in the afternoon, there were fifty children 
and four teachers. Mr. Spears is encouraged 
by the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards to endeavour 
to raise a similar building at Southend, and 
will shortly appeal through our advertising 
columns for that purpose. 


Dr. Jonn Watson (‘Ian Maclaren ’) con- 
tributes to the British Weekly an article, 
‘From Fog to Sunshine,’—the fog being 
here and the sunshine in the Riviera. 
‘Cannes is in its glory, for the rain is over 
and gone, and the atmosphere is summer 
iced. Last evening the sunset was perfect, 
the sun westering across the bay in a disc of 
pure, colourless light, then bathing the 
Estérel range in gold, setting a few minutes 
later in crimson, which changed into purple 
and then into pale orange, and for a short 
while the sky was of the colour of a tur- 
quoise, before darkness fell. Mr. Gladstone 
is suffering very much and is fretting, for he 
has never known pain. As a clever woman 
said, a few days ago, “he is a sick eagle,” 
and that leaves nothing more to be de- 
scribed.’ 


THE week’s Obituary includes the follow- 
ing :—Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Manchester, 
of whom a memorial notice appears in another 
column.—Mr. George Dixon, of Birming- 
ham, a staunch friend of popular education, 
and member of Parliament for the Edgbaston 
Division.—Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead, 
of the firm of ship-builders, from whose yard 
the notorious Alabama was launched.—Mr. 
J. Towne Danson, formerly sub-editor of the 
Daily News, wnder Charles Dickens. 
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THE SOCIAL CHURCH. 

S1rx,—The intensely interesting paragraph 
on page 62, headed ‘Tunbridge Wells,’ is 
indeed ‘a bright particular star.’ It is the 
perfect realisation of one of my oldest 
dreams, oft-told, but never heeded. From 
every point of view it has rich promise ; 
and some of its probable fruits are well set 
forth in this paragraph, The whole thing, 
indeed, is like a delicious: inpouring of 
mountain air, There are, of course, diffi- 
culties. The supply of speakers with ideas, 
emotions and voices, is not at present large ; 
but the want, and especially the desire, 
would create the supply, and rapidly so, if 
women were encouraged to try. On that 
last point I am very clear. If any one 
doubts it, let him take note of what the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement has done. It 
is simply a fact that many of the clearest, 
brightest and most convincing speakers in 
England are women; and this is likely to 
continue, with far-reaching results. 

As an old minister, it would not become 
me to even seem to disparage what is called 
‘The Ministry ’; but the facts speak for them- 
selves, and I am persuaded that the Tun- 
bridge Wells people have got at a possible 
way of salvation. The Church ought to be 
a family, and its meetings ought to be 
devout social gatherings, We sadly need 
that ‘upper room’ over again, and the 
upper room directness, simplicity, brotherli- 
ness and sense of reality. 

The cost of the imagined necessary minis- 
ter is an important, matter. If we could 
be disillusioned about that necessity, we 
might have half-a-dozen experimental con- 
gregations where now we have one. We 
need to be less heavily equipped, and less 
expensively machined. A costly church is 
often only a guarded cage, and the routine 
associated with it has been known to become 
a prison. 

But is the Tunbridge Wells plan possible ? 
That is doubtful, with only the average 
Rationalist and Unitarian to draw upon. 
Their shy habits, their critical tendencies, 
their unemotional or undemonstrative cha- 
racteristics would make it very difficult, 
except in places where a beginning had to 
be made, and where a minister is mani- 
festly out of the question. But a strong 
effort might at least be made to train men 
and women to take the minister’s place in 
his absence. This is a beginning which 
might perhaps be easily made. Does it not 
seem a pathetically stupid thing that when 
the minister is in trouble or ill he has to 
write or telegraph to an advertiser or to a 
student to take what we oddly call ‘the 
service’? And yet there are probably half- 
a-dozen men and women who, if they had 
been encouraged and trained, might have 
been ready to do all that ‘a supply’ could 
do, and more, much more as sympathising 
members of the family. 

One danger there is, and a serious one, 
in connection with the Tunbridge Wells 
ideal. We want worship as well as papers, 
aspiration as well as lecturing, prayer as 
well as literature, heart’s joy as well as 
head’s satisfaction. Ah! how to get these 
—that is the great point. But I verily 
believe that we might ultimately get these 
more surely on the Tunbridge Wells lines, 
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if only our people would believe it, and ‘let 
Two or three prayers from 
different men and women of the family, 
how much better they might be than the 
one prayer of the same man at the desk, ay ! 
even though the prayers of the family halted 


themselves go.’ 


and faltered, and the other had all the 
literary qualities of an adept. 


Will the Tunbridge Wells people try an 
experience meeting once a month, for ques- 
tions and answers, for the telling of trials, 
the unburdening of doubts, the sunny re- 
vealings of happy thoughts and conquests, 
or even for the reading of this or that 
which had helped ?—and all with a view to 


consolation, courage and strength. Can 
any one miss seeing how real this would 
make everything—how fresh, how vivid, 


how inspiring, and how mentally and spiri-. 


tually close together this might bring the 


-members of the congregation, if it were 


But again the strong doubt 
comes in, And yet there is a sense in 
which all things are possible. The charms 
and blessings of a Social Church might 
have to be strenuously won, but, in the 
very effort, salvation might be found—per- 
haps a resurrection from the dead. 
J. Pace Hoprps. 

——eoo—_—_ 


A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—In the Provincial Letter in your 
issue of the 22nd inst., our friend, Mr. 


possible ? 


Lummis, writes : ‘ After yet another forty- - 
two years,.a schism in the Old Meeting - 


Sunday-school led to the erection of another 
Birmingham Church, Newhall Hill, in 
1834.’ The schism referred to was, how- 
ever, in the New Meeting Schools, 
the Old Meeting, the founders of Newhall 


Hill having been teachers in the New 


Meeting School. 
One other matter. 


Church is built upon the Sunday-school, 


and so well built that, when a few vain - 
gauds, such as painted windows, were lately . 


added at a cost of £1500, the old scholars 


thronged the receipt of custom eager to con- » 


tribute.’ Vain gauds, says Mr, Lummis ; but 
surely hedoes not mean what he writes, when 


he describes a beautiful stained glass repre- : 
sentation of Christ taking little childreninhis : 


arms and blessing them, as conceited show, 
for there is no other meaning to his words 
vain gauds. 

This window was erected to the memory 
of those life-long workers for Newhall Hill 
Church and Schools, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Cross, a man and woman who never tired of 
good works, in the Church or out of it, and 
whom to know was to honour and love. I 
would that more of our churches possessed 
such beautiful memorials. 

Joun Stycu, 
Chairman of the Vestry Committee, 

Jan. 23. Newhall Hill Church. 


Epprs’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— — 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame,’—Civil Service Gazette.—Made 
simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold only in 
packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled— 
‘James Epps & Co., Ltd,, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London,’ 


not . 


x Mr. Lummis, in a later 
portion of his letter, says: ‘ Newhall Hill 


res mir Aa 
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STONE-LAYING AT SMALL -HEATH. 
. Tue foundation-stone of the new church 
in Waverley-road, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham, was laid by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D., on Thursday, Jan. 
20. Most of the proceedings took place in 
the temporary iron building, on the site of 
the future Sunday-school, which was utterly 
inadequate to the extremely large attend- 
ance. The chair was taken by Alderman 
Kenrick, M.P., and there were also present 
the Lady Mayoress, the Revs. A. A. Charles- 
worth, E. D. P. Evans; J. Harrison, 
J. Howard, L. P. Jacks, H. H. Johnson, 
E. W. Lummis, J. H. Matthews, T. Pipe, 
A. H. Shelley, and J. Wood; Messrs. G. 
Basnett; A. J. Buncher, J. P. Dutfield, E. 
Edmonds, J. H. Forrester, W. Grainger, C. 
Harding, Hinton, J. Innes, W. H. Kemp- 
son, A. Kenrick, A. Langford, J. S. Manton, 
A. B. Matthews, W. B. Matthews, W. H. 
Nightingale, W. H. Ryland, H. J. Sayer, 
A. Shakespeare, J. Stych, W. S. Swann, 
T. N. Tait, E. L. Tyndall, J. Wand, and 
J. Wardle. 

After a hymn had been sung, the Rev. 
JosePH Woop offered prayer. 

A statement -was then made: by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, President of the Midland 
Christian Union, who sketched the history 
of the movement that had led up to the 
ceremony of that day. He said it was in 
1893 that the Midland Christian Union, 
looking abroad over the densely-populated 
and growing district of Small Heath, found 
that there were a number of persons who 
were anxious for religious fellowship - on 
those lines of unfettered freedom which 
constituted the principles of the Midland 
Christian Union, and it seemed the plain 
duty of the Union to take steps to give 
those: people the opportunity of combining 
themselves together into a congregation. 
Services were held in a Board school with 
drawbacks and disadvantages, but one of 
the chief drawbacks was removed when they 
were able to secure the services of a regular 
minister in the person of the Rev. Harold 
Johnson, who had already established him- 
self in the affection and esteem of his con- 
gregation. Continued progress had marked 
the movement, and an altogether unforeseen 
. stimulus was given to it two years ago when 
the trustees of the Church of the Saviour 
came forward with great generosity and 
‘graciousness, and offered, under certain con- 
ditions, to make the Union a present of 
£850, which remained over after the sale of 
their property, for the purpose of erecting a 
church at Small Heath, The condition was 
that the principles on which the Church of 
the Saviour was founded should be incor- 
porated in the trust-deed of the new church. 
That clause was simply tantamount to the 
declaration of the principle of: religious 
liberty in its highest and noblest form, and 
was identical with the principle on which 
the Midland Christian Union itself was 
founded. That sum of money represented 
about a fourth of the amount required for 
building, but it was sufficient to give them 
a firm financial basis, and to encourage them 
to make an appeal to their friends and sup- 
porters. That appeal had resulted in £1229 
being received in donations, the Small 
Heath congregation had promised a further 
£300, and they were now in need of a sum 
of about £800. Two great traditions were 
embodied in their church. The first was 
that associated with the name, the person- 
ality, and the work of the late George 
Dawson, whose memory, so long as_ the 


walls. 
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church existed, would constitute a precious 
legacy, and be a guarantee that the teach- 
ing would be inspired by the noblest and 
highest feeling of religious liberty. The 
second tradition was associated with that 
body in Birmingham who called themselves, 


or were called by the world, Unitarians ; 


and that was also associated with all that 
was highest and noblest in the civic and 
religious life of Birmingham. 

The Cuatrman, Alderman W. Kenrick, 


M.P., said that they had met to lay the 
foundation-stone of another free church, the 


trust’ deed of which would be absolutely 
free, so that the congregation for the time 
being would have power to decide the 
religion that should be taught within its 
A more complete faith in the pre- 
vailing power of truth he thought it was im- 
possible to conceive, and he might add that 
a greater faith in our common humanity 
would be hardly possible. He regretted 
that occasions of this kind had been so in- 
frequent in the Unitarian body in Birming- 
ham during the present century. So far as 
he knew, there had only been one church 
added during that period to the Old Meet- 
ing-house, in which their fathers had 
worshipped. Newhall Hill Church was 
new. The Old Meeting had only been 
transferred to Bristol-road, though it had 
gained much in regard to outward appear- 
ance, and its adaptation to religious pur- 
poses. The New. Meeting had _ been 
transplanted to Broad-street, and the old 
congregation went with it. Besides these, 
there had been two’ Mission Chapels estab- 
lished, one in Hurst-street and the other in 
Lower Fazeley-street, but there had been 
no addition to the churches and chapels of 
the Unitarian body within his recollection. 
The event they were celebrating to-day was, 
therefore, a new departure, and a very im- 
portant departure, in the history of our reli- 
gious body. They were building a church ina 
very populous and growing district, and they 
were assured by the success of the movement 
of a large and growing congregation. He 
rejoiced in the fact, and hoped he should 
not give offence to any other religious 
body by saying so. The Unitarian body 
had not been an unduly proselytising 
body. If they had a fault, it lay in directly 
the opposite direction. Holding, as they 
believed, a simple and precious faith, he was 
afraid it might be laid to their charge that 
they had been satisfied with that position, 
that they were not always so ready to offer 
assistance to others as they ought to have 
been. There were some reasons which might 
justify this to a certain extent. .The Unit- 
arian body had always laid greater stress on 
practical religion than on dogma, and when 
they saw practical religion—it mattered not 
in what church or community—they were 
inclined to be satisfied, and to let dogma 
pass. But there were many thinking minds 
to whom orthodox theology and orthodox 
dogma were unacceptable and repellant, and 
who could not consent to remain passive 
members of the church where those creeds 
and dogmas were enforced. He did not 
blame those who laid more stress upon the 
practical part of the religious life, though 
perhaps holding the same theological views 
that they did. There were many in the 
Church of England who said, ‘ Let dogma 
pass,’ and who looked to what they regarded 
as the more precious results ; but there were 
many minds which could not do that, and 
he for one could not, He honoured them 
for the position they took; but if they 
could not accept the orthodox dogma and 


teaching, and had to withdraw themselves 
from the services of the orthodox churches, 
where were they to find a home? Were 
they to be deprived of the advantages of a 
Christian Society holding the same views as 
themselves? Were they to remain out in 


the wilderness, with no shepherd to look 
| after them ? 


That was the position of many 
people in the large towns, and he believed 
there were very many who would gladly come 


to thatchurch, and who would find satisfaction 


and comfort and religious support, That justi- 
fied them in what they were now doing. Mr. 
Jacks had referred in very warm and eulo- 
gistic terms to the great work of George 
Dawson in Birmingham. He remembered 
well fifty years ago a young man came to 
Birmingham and attracted large congrega- 
tions by the eloquence and conscientiousness 
of his preaching, and by his deep devotional 
nature. Not a few Unitarians flocked to 
hear him, and the outcome of that preaching 
was the establishment of the Church of the 
Saviour ; and while Dawson lived, and while 
the Church of the Saviour lived, great good 
was done in the religious life of the city. 
No Birmingham man who knew anything of 
the religious life of Birmingham would deny 
that the Church of the Saviour and George 
Dawson had done a great work in that city. 
He was delighted that the traditions of that 
Church and the work of that Church would 
be in part embodied and commemorated in 
the work they were doing that day. He 
could not wish for a better tradition for that 
free church, and he could not imagine a 
church doing better work than the Church 
of the Saviour in raising and brightening the 
lives of those who worshipped there, and of 
making them conscious of their responsi- 
bilities to the community in which they 
lived, and to the nation to which they be- 
longed. That was a broad view not always 
found in churches and chapels, but he be- 
lieved it to be the right view. They should 
bring their Christianity to bear in the daily 
concerns and the duties of life, and then it 
would be received with favour by men ; but 
if they held their views in a narrow spirit, it 
might be a privilege and luxury to them- 
selves, but it would be of very little use. 
The Rey. Stoprorp A. Brooxg then laid 
the foundation-stone, after which he 
delivered a short address. He described 
the Church in medieval times, and con- 
tended that the same spirit was embodied in 
the Church of to-day. Though the form 
was changed, it was just as strong in the 
Nonconformist basis of worship asin the 
Church of England, for the bond that bound 
them to their fellow-workers was no longer 
formal, but human and spiritual. It was 
even stronger with Unitarians than perhaps 
with other Nonconformist bodies, because 
to their mind all men, without any 
exclusiveness of creed or fashion, were 
brothers, for all were children of God. 
In spite of the intolerance and exclusive- 
ness of the medizval church, that was the 
deep root of their church idea, and that had 
lasted to our own day. The spiritual 
communion was the foundation and concep- 
tion of religion from the time of Christ, and 
the stone he had laid was laid on the founda- 
tion which Jesus Christ himself laid—on 
the fatherhood of God, on the forgiveness of 
sins, on the immortality of man, and on the 
brotherhood of man, and in self-sacrifice for 
oneanother, Every element in that founda- 
tion was absolutely universal. In their 
opinion, that church would exist in order 
to teach those truths in the form in 
which the congregation ,and minister 
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should decide. They were the principles 
which made a spiritual communion, not only 
between those who worshipped there, and a 
necessary part of their daily life, but between 
the worshippers there and the whole work 
extending from pole to pole. Although the 
medizval conception had been not lost, but 
extended, and he praised God that all who 
prayed and praised God in that church might 
live out that conception. Nor, indeed, were 
the other parts of the medizval idea un- 
represented. That church would he built by 
the generosity and gratefulness of men who 
felt that they thanked God for the outward 
and inward blessings that had fallen upon 
their lives, and who wished to tell their 
brother men that they loved their common 
human nature, and venerated it as God their 
Father. They recognised their common 
needs, that there was a heavenly light in the 
soul, and that it was a joyful thing to give 
to mankind material help for spiritual ends. 
Towards the cost of the new church three- 
fourths of the amount required had already 
been subscribed, and the remainder he hoped 
would shortly follow. There were those 
who, having worshipped in that church, 
would think when in foreign lands of their 
father and mother still kneeling in that 
place, and of that home. in God, the 
thought of which would unite them in a 
common bond—knights of labour, soldiers 
of industry, soldiers of the cross, sailors on 
the seas, toilers in literature and in the 
business life of a great city, offering, in the 
hours of silence, praise and prayer which 
moved them greatly and would remind them 
of the home here and of the home here- 
after. He saw around him men and women 
who represented the municipality of Birming- 
ham, merchants, manufacturers and trades- 
men, all interested in this work, as the 
medizyal sheriffs and merchants were in the 
building of the cathedrals. The forms had 
changed, but not the spirit, and he had no 
doubt that, if the embroidery and accompani- 
mentsof worship were needed for that church, 
there were ladies who would do that work 
as the ladies of medieval times, the monks 
and nuns did, but without their intolerance 
and superstition. It would be the dear and 
gracious human life which made the abbots 
and monks civilise and help the wants of 
the neighbourhood. Learning would spread, 
schools would focus round the church; the 
sick would be assisted, labourers encouraged, 
the dying comforted by the spirit of the 
true Christ Jesus and animated by the faith 
in the Father’s love, With this thought 
and with all the other spiritual thoughts 
which belonged to it, he dedicated that 
building to the worship of God, the Father 
Almighty, and to the eternal brotherhood of 
man. 

On the proposition of the Lapy Mayorgss, 
seconded by the Rev. Harotp Jonnson, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the Rey. Stopford Brooke, and the 
proceedings terminated. 

The buildings comprised in the present 
contract consist of the church only ; school- 
buildings, and a tower and spire to the 
church, will be added as soon as possible. 
The church is planned with nave, aisles, 
chancel, organ chamber, and vestries. The 
interior will seat about 500 worship- 
pers, and will be heated by a low- 
pressure system of hot-water pipes and 
radiator. Messrs. J, A. Grew, of Birming- 
ham, and S. H. Eachus, of Wolverhampton, 
are the architects ; and Messrs. Whitehouse 
and Son, of Monument-road, are the 
builders. 
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SABATIER’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION.—I1.* 


THoucH this treatise by the eminent Dean 
of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in 
Paris falls far short of Dr. Martineau’s 
‘Study of Religion’ in philosophical depth 
and worth, itis, nevertheless, of considerable 
importance to us, as bringing conspicuously 
into the fore-ground that mystic factor in 
the religious consciousness which Unitarian 
preachers and writers not unfrequently 
either wholly ignore or at least under- 
estimate. What gives to this volume 
especial interest for the readers of TH 
Inquirer is the fact that its reasonings and 
conclusions rest in no way on any external 
authority, either of book or church, but 
wholly on a careful analysis of the author’s 
own religious experience and on a critical 
study of the religious phenomena of history. 
Professor Sabatier, like Dr. Martineau, is 
descended from Huguenot ancestors ; but, 
while the eminent French theologian appears 
to have been born and to remain nominally 
within the pale of Calvinistic Protestantism, 
and regards his own very advanced theological 
liberalism as only the expansion and 
purification of the essential principles of his 
ancestral faith, our distinguished English 
preacher and philosopher, on the other hand, 
started in life with no hereditary connection 
with any form of Protestant orthodoxy, and 
has developed a philosophy of religion 
which is, perhaps, at the furthest remove 
from a Calvinistic reading of humanity and 
Christianity. Hence, though these two 
philosophies of religion have, natuyally, very 
much in common—as being both alike based 
upon personal experience and the free 
exercise of the reason—they are, in some 
very important respects, essentially distinct 
anddifferent. Allthrough M. Sabatier’s work, 
the reader cannot fail to notice the great in- 
fluence of that ‘ Augustinian’ way of thinking 
which so strongly affected the leaders of the 
Reformation, and which, in Roman Catholic- 
ism, gave birth to Jansenism and to Blaise 
Pascal’s ‘ Pensées.’ The weak side of this 
grand Augustinian conception of the rela- 
tion of man’s soul to God lies in its 
tendency to undermine the belief in real 
initiative activity and causality on the part 
of the individual self, and to explain away 
that dualism and possible antagonism of the 
human and the Divine will, on the reality 
and essential importance of which the 
libertarian religious philosophers, among 
whom Dr. Martineau is facile princeps, so 
justly and so emphatically insist. In M. 
Sabatier’s volume we see vividly depicted 
the mysterious immediate presence of the 
Eternal in the human consciousness ; and, 
if we mistake not, we see also that the 
author has not wholly succeeded in escaping 
those serious dangers to sound ethics and to 
sound theology which, as Mr. Armstrong 
has pointed out in his highly valuable chap- 
ter on ‘ Mystics and Mysticism,’ ever beset 
the path of the extreme and incautious 
devotees of meditative mysticism. The 
chief excellence of the book consists, accord- 
ingly, inthe help it gives its readers to more 
vividly realise the felt immanence of the 
life of God in the individual consciousness 
—an immanence which cannot possibly be 


* Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based on 
Psychology and History, by Auguste Sabatier, 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris, 
Translated by the Rev. T. A. Seed. Hodder 
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adequately realised so long as we think of 
God as being related to our spirits in the 
merely external way in which individual 
minds are related to each other— while the 
serious defect of the book lies, we take it, 
in the author’s failure to duly recognise the 
independent reality and free causality of the 
individual will, and of the possibility of its 
resistance to the self-revelation and prompt- 
ing of the indwelling Eternal in the con- 
science and the heart. , 

These preliminary explanations will, we 
hope, assist our readers in discerning the 
real drift of M. Sabatier’s views, which we 
now proceed to summarise. The volume is 
divided into three books, the first of which 
treats of Religion in general, the second of 
Christianity, and the third of Dogma. In 
the present paper we will confine ourselves 
to the first book. 

In order to understand our author’s con- 
ception of the essence of Religion, it is 
necessary first to glance at his view of what 
human nature is, anterior to and apart from 
the development of the distinct conscious- 
ness of religion. According to M. Sabatier, 
human life and human thought, apart from 
religious faith, are necessarily to a large ex- 
tent accompanied by pain, and, as reflection 
advances, by intestine intellectual conflict. 
As animal life passes upwards into the 
human stage, and becomes capable of intel- 
ligence, the Ego finds itself in connection 
with an external universe, which, in many 
ways, restrains and impedes it. It is, in- 
deed, out of this perpetual collision, which 
throws the activity of the Ego back upon 
itself, that the human soul comes to com- 
pleter self-consciousness, and reaches succes- 
sively higher stages of spiritual experience. 
M. Sabatier asks :— 

May we not here foresee the divine purpose 
of pain? Without it, it would seem asif the 
life of the spirit could not have arisen out of 
physical life. All births are painful. Con- 
sciousness, like every other child, was born in 
tears. The child of pain, it can only be de- 
veloped by pain. Where do you find intel- 
ligence the most refined, consciousness the 
keenest, inner life the most intense, if ‘not 
among the human beings whose external 
activities have been repressed by sickness, or 
by some limitation in their social position ? 
How else will you explain the ‘Pensées’ of 
Pascal or of Maine de Biran, or the ‘ Journal’ of 
Amiel? Whence comes that extraordinary de- 
velopment of consciousness, of which we are all 
aware, in men like these, unless it be that they 
feel, more profoundly than others, that radical 
contradiction which constitutes at once the 
misery and the grandeur of human destiny ? 
This inner conflict, and apparent contra- 
diction, between the constitution of the 
physical universe and the needs and aspira- 
tions of the human spirit particularly shows 
itself in the seemingly unmoral necessity 
which, to the scientific eye, pervades all the 
changing phenomena of Nature. The more 
science enlarges and triumphs, the less the 
universe seems to fall into accord with the 
moral needs and ideal aspirations of the soul 
of man. Hence arises a tragic opposition 
between science and conscience, physical 
laws and moral laws, action and reflection. 
From this source springs ‘ that philosophical 
dualism in which modern thought ends—a 
science which cannot engender an acknow- 
ledged morality, and a morality which can- 
not be the object of positive science. We 
touch the cause of that strange malady, le 
mal de siecle, a sort of internal consumption, 
by which all cultivated minds are more or 
less affected.’ 

But, while the modern Pessimists resign 
themselves to despair, and see no escape 
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from life’s inherent unrest and disappoint- 
ment, save in the escape from life itself, 
M. Sabatier finds, in that very consciousness 
of ours, a divine element which always at 
length distinctly asserts itself in seasons of 
mental disquietude, and which proves itself 
capable of practically, if not theoretically, 
reconciling the painful seeming contradic- 
_ tions in which science and philosophical 
reflection alone inevitably land the thought- 
ful mind. The Eternal Cause and Ground 
of both the evolving kosmos, which is the 
object of thought, and of the human minds, 
which contemplate and study that kosmos, 
more or less distinctly reveals itself within 
the consciousness of the rational soul; and 
religion, which is neither more nor less than 
the soul’s sense of its constant relation to, 
and dependence on, this self-revealing uni- 
versal Spirit, ever springs up within the 
mind and heart in response to the soul’s 
distressful cry for help and light. In the 
words of our author :— 

To be religious is, at first, to recognise, to 
accept with confidence, with simplicity and 
humility, this subjection of our individual con- 
sciousness ; it is to bring this back and bind it 
to its eternal principle; it is to will to be in 
the order and harmony of life. This feeling of 
our subordination thus furnishes the experi- 
mental and indestructible basis of the idea of 
God. This idea may possibly remain more or 
less indetermined, and may, indeed, never be 
perfected in our mind; but its object does not 
on that account elude our consciousness. Before 
all reflection, and before all rational determina- 
tion, it is given to us, and, as it were, imposed 
on us, in the very fact of our absolute depend- 
ence ; without fear we may establish this equa- 
tion: the feeling of our dependence is that of 
the mysterious presence of Godin us. Such is 
the deep source from which the idea of the 
Divine springs up within us irresistibly. But 
it springs at once as religion and as an effect of 
religion. 

The essence of religion is, however, in 
M. Sabatier’s view, something more than 
the feeling of dependence on a Being in- 
finitely greater than we who manifest His 
presence within us; it is a commerce, a 
conscious and willed relation into which the 
soul in distress enters with the ineffable 
Power on which it feels that it and its 
destiny depend. This commerce with God 
is realised by prayer. 

Prayer is religion in act—that is to say, 
real religion. It is prayer which distinguishes 
religious phenomena from all those which re- 
semble them or lie near to them—from the 
moral sense, for instance, or wsthetic feeling. 
If religion is a practical need, the response to 
it can only be a practical action. No theory 
would suffice. By prayer, I mean, not an 
empty utterance of words, nor repetition of 
certain sacred formulas, but the movement of 
the soul putting itself into personal relation 
and contact with the mysterious power whose 
presence it feels even before it is able to give it 
aname. Where this inward prayer is wanting, 
there is no religion; on the other hand, 
wherever this prayer springs up in the soul 
and moves it, even in the absence of all form 
and doctrine clearly defined, there is true re- 
ligion, living piety. 

It will be evident from this quotation that 
though M. Sabatier’s idea of religion, as a 
feeling of dependence on the Eternal, appears 
to agree with that of Schleiermacher, it, 
nevertheless, contains an essential element 
which is lacking in the conception of the 
great German preacher and philosopher. In 
our author’s view, religion does not fully 


arise in the soul till the passive feeling of | 


dependence on the Father within us is ac- 
companied by the free activity of the human 
spirit in prayer, and in practical self-surrender 
to God’s living voice in the conscience and 


ee 


the heart. Religion is, accordingly, a free 
act as well as a feeling of dependence and 
resignation. Hence, with M. Sabatier, as 
with Dr. Martineau, true morality and true 
religion are in their essence indivisibly 
united ; and whenever the human mind 
endeavours to treat them as separable, reli- 
gion is rendered incomplete, and morality is 
deprived of the chief source of its vitality 
and energy. 


At the conclusion of this exposition of. 


what M. Sabatier calls ‘the psychological 
origin of religion,’ he distinguishes what he 
regards as religion from what is called 
‘natural religion.’ He, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, as we think, defines natural religion 
as a religion without prayer, and as, there- 
fore, in his sense no real religion at all. 


Natural religion (he says) deprives man of 
prayer; it leaves God and man at a distance 
from each other. No intimate commerce, no 
interior dialogue, no exchange between them, 


no action of God in man; no return of man to’ 


God. At bottom, this pretended religion is 
nothing but philosophy. It arises in periods 
of rationalism, of criticism, of impersonal reason, 
and has never been anything but an abstrac- 
tion. The three dogmas in which it is summed 
up—the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and the obligation of duty—are but 
the inorganic residue, the caput mortwum, found 
at the bottom of the crucible in which all 
positive religions are dissolved. This natural 
religion, so called, is not found in Nature; it 
is no more natural than it is religious. A 
lifeless, artificial creation, it shows hardly any 
of the characteristic marks of a religion. For 
the moment, it may seem to have the advan- 
tage of escaping the attacks of scientific criticism. 
On trial, it is found to be less resistant than 
any other. The selfsame reason that constructed 
it destroys it, and its dogmas are perhaps more 
compromised to-day in face of modern thought 
than those it professes to replace. 


These pregnant words are surely not devoid 
of deep significance for our readers and for 
ourselves. They are, we think, in large 
measure applicable’ to the Deism of the last 
century ; but we may confidently assert that 
they are in no way descriptive of the reli- 
gious position of those who have fully im- 
bibed the ideas of such profoundly spiritual 
teachers as Channing, Thom, J. J. Tayler, 
Martineau, Brooke, and Drummond. 


In the latter part of this first book, M.. 


Sabatier discusses the relation of Religion 
to Revelation, Miracle, and Inspiration ; but 
our present space is exhausted, and these 
topics may be fittingly included in a second 
paper, which will treat of M. Sabatier’s view 
of Christianity. Cuarues B, Upton. 
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A PORTRAIT OF RENAN.* 


Mapame DaARMESTETER well calls her Life 
of Ernest Renan, a ‘ Portrait.’ A portrait 
it is, and a portrait drawn with a very 
loving hand. One does not often meet 
with a picture of one who has held large 
place in the public mind, so brilliant or so 
life-like. The authoress was thrown into 
intimate and affectionate association with 
the Renans; and happy is the strange, fas- 
cinating, faulty scholar that reverence and 
gratitude have presented the world with so 
touching and sympathetic a representation 
of his personality and his achievement, to 
be set beside the severer criticisms which 
his writings have inevitably provoked. 

Most English readers find in Renan the 
very quintesSence of a Frenchman; what 


* ©The Life of Ernest Renan.’ By Madame James 
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impresses Madame Darmesteter most is how 
the Breton blood has modified the French 
characteristics. The Jesus of Renan appears 
to many of us a French Jesus; Madame 
Darmesteter is more inclined to think him 
German. ‘This Christ,’ says she, not, 
surely, without some little confusion, ‘is 
too Celtic, too German; he is too much 
like Ernest Renan.’ 

It is not, however, with the criticism of 
particular books of his that this volume is 
occupied, except so far as they illustrate his 
story and his character. It is with the man 
himself—that wonderful, inconsistent com- 
pound, not indicated. amiss by the likeness 
that stands as frontispiece, with the small 
twinkling eyes and the large mouth and 
heavy jaws, with the look of bonhommie 
mingling rather queerly with that of force 
and power, and the kindly scepticism flitting 
across the brow. 

The story of Renan’s youth is admirably 
told, and we seem to see the awkward lad 
with the uncouth movements and the big 
head, slouching up the hill at Breton Tréguier, 
the vast talents as yet latent, the pet and 
pride, for all his uncouthness, of his devout 
and devoted mother and of that thoughtful 
elder sister, Henriette, who was to be to 
him for so many years both providence and 
conscience. His affections and his ambitions 
alike point to the priesthood as his career ; 
it is Henriette who, from her distant post as 
governess in Poland, quickens his wakening 
scepticism and tears away those self-decep- 
tions of conscience by which he would 
justify himself in assuming the sacred office 
though his intellect rejects the creed. 

Dupanloup and the priests of the Sor- 
bonne strove hard to save the brilliant 
young Breton to the Church. They were 
ready to tolerate his doubts, but he must 
conform to outward usage; and it was 
finally the cassock, not the creed, that drove 
him into the last revolt. Then came a 
period of obscurity, poverty, depression, 
through which, first his sister’s letters, and 
at last her presence, carried him without 
defeat. She, too, during these early years 
of toil, was his severest literary critic, 
ruthlessly pruning his style of its irony 
and too discursive fancy ; and he bowed to 
her decisions as to those of a Calliope or 
a Clio. We may set down, as the turning- 
point of his outward fortunes, the day 
when Michel Lévy, the famous publisher, 
called. Says Renan :— 

What was my surprise when, one morning, 
a stranger of pleasant and intelligent appearance 
entered my attic. He complimented me on 
certain articles of mine which had appeared in 
the Reviews, and offered to unite them in a 
volume. Thereupon he produced a stamped 
document, stipulating terms which I thought 
astonishingly generous, so much so that when 
he asked if all my future works should be 
comprised in the treaty, I consented. 

The story of Renan’s betrothal and 
marriage is brightly told, including the 
initial jealousy and the subsequent generous 
welcome with which Henriette received the 
bride. Then comes that notable journey to 
Syria, by imperial commission, to which 
we owe the vivid and _ sparkling 
chapters of the ‘Vie de Jésus.’ The 
New Testament and Josephus were the 
only books of reference of man’s device 
on which the great biography was founded. 
But the biographer gazed on the hills and 
vales of Palestine, and all his imagination 
was filled with the scenes of the pregnant 
drama there enacted so many centuries ago. 
Hence, at once, the failure and the success 
of his devoted effort,—the utterly uncritical 
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estimate of sources, only partially corrected 
in the thirteenth and succeeding editions by 
subsequent study, and no less the graphic 
touches, the wealth of scenery, the ‘smack 
of the soil’ that give the book its life and 
vigour. Henriette and he toiled with en- 
thusiasm at their task. 

Thrown full length on his Syrian rug, his 
books and papers scattered round him, he wrote 
hour after hour in the fervour of a veritable 
inspiration. Henriette was his perpetual confi- 
dant; as soon as the page was written she 
copied it fair. When at last the night fell, the 
clear, magnificent, oriental night, brother and 
sister rose and sought the terrace on the house 
roof. There they would speak at last of the 
day’s silent work, and she would make her re- 
flections, often profound, always pregnant with 
that fine moral tact of which she had the secret. 
‘ Many of them,’ her brother has said. ‘ were to 
me as veritable revelations.’ ‘This book,’ she 
would say, ‘I shall love,—because we have 
done it together, and because I like it’ 

But she was not to see it completed. The 
last dread scenes of the Nazarene’s biography 
still remained to paint when fatigue and 
climate wrought their revenge alike on 
brother and on sister. For many hours 
both lay unconscious, and at first unat- 
tended, stretched upon the floor in sudden 
malarial collapse. He recovered. Hen- 
riette was laid in the vault of Zakhia, under 
the palms of Amschit. 

Madame Darmesteter dwells on the im- 
mense influence which this remarkable 
woman exercised on Renan for long years 
after her death. But that pure and bracing 
influence at last began to wear away. ‘ Those 
impulses towards irony, towards frivolity, 
towards scepticism which Henriette had not 
loved,’ asserted themselves with increasing 
power as the savant drew on towards old 
age. 

The remainder of Renan’s life is hardly of 
equal interest with the early struggles 
crowned with the achievement of his most 
famous work. Yet Madame Darmesteter 
gives us many a graphic scene in the later 
years. enan’s thought was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the impression of outward events, 
and both the Revolution of ’48 and the 
dark days of the Commune deeply scored 
his writings. The great disenchantment 
darkens the pages of the ‘ Anti-christ.’ 
Speaking of ’71 and the barricades, ‘ Renan’s 
heart,’ writes his biographer, ‘ broke then, I 
think.” And again: ‘Something died in 
him then ; the Breton, I think.’ His career 
is traced with never-failing picturesqueness— 
historian, scholar, philosopher,—politician,— 
man of society. As politician, he became 
more and more alienated from any true 
democratic feeling. More and more he in- 
clined to view the masses as mere waste 
material, whose only use is as the necessary 
condition for the evolution of the enlight- 
ened few. Sturdily does Madame Darmes- 
teter maintain the fidelity of her hero to 
the highest code of duty ; and many touch- 
ing instances she produces of his steadfast 
discharge of his obligations, even in the hours 
of utmost weakness and depression. But 
the evidence seems clear that that most 
deadly of all doubts was slowly eating into 
his heart,—the doubt whether even moral 
good is really better than its opposite. The 
‘Philosophical Dramas’ have more than 
one ugly blot. It can never be forgotten 
that, once at least, Ernest Renan expressed 
the doubt whether the libertine after all 
may not have lived as wisely as he who has 
been chaste. He had a real belief in re- 
ligion as an imperishable element of human 
nature. But was there any objective reality 


corresponding to the subjective emotion of 
religion? His feet were not firmly planted 
on the rock of a philosophically justified 
ethical theism. Does God hear our prayer ? 
He writes :— 

The strange thing is that nothing shows if 
our protestations have found a hearing. When 
Nimrod shot his arrows into Heaven, they came 
back to him tipped with blood. We haye never 
received any response at all. O God, whom we 
adore in spite of all, Thou art in truth a Hidden 
God ! 

But, dark though be some of the lines 
that score the story of Ernest Renan, he 
was a man of splendid gifts and of many 
noble qualities. Literature would have 
been poorer if he had not lived. Whatever 
be our verdict on his contributions to the 
philosophy or the history of. religion, his 
writings will not soon lose. their singular 
fascination. And whatever be our verdict 
on the man himself, it is hardly possible to 
praise too highly the literary skill, the 
artistic brilliancy, or the devoted loyalty of 
friendship which gleam on every page of 
Madame Darmesteter’s story of the savant’s 
life. Let us close with the account she gives 
of her first impression of him who was after- 
wards to be to her a friend so cherished and 
so honoured :— 

I knew him only by repute as a heretic (that 
was attractive) and a philologist (which seemed 
less interesting). But, after the first half-hour 
in his company, I saw that here—here was the 
Man of Genius! I thonght him like the 
enchanter, Merlin—not Burne-Jones’s graceful 
wizard, but some rough-hewn, gnome-like 
Saint-Magician of Amor. What a leonine 
head, with its silvery mane of soft, grey hair, 
surmounted that massive girth! What an 
elfin, delicate light shone in the clear eyes, and 
lurked in the sinuous lines of the smile! How 
lucid, how natural, how benign the intelligence 
which mildly radiated from him ! ae 
At first I had thought him ugly, I confess, 
But as he spoke he grew almost handsome. 
The great head, held.on- one side, half in 
criticism, half in propitiation, was so putssant 
in its mass; the blue eyes beamed with wit 
and playful kindness. 

R. A. ARMsrrone. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Ideal Life. There are fifteen ad 
dresses, mostly short, in the volume which 
bears this title, and which preserves for his 
admirers some of the more fugitive produc- 
tions of the late Professor Henry Drummond. 
The general character of the thoughts pre- 
sented will be readily guessed by anyone 
familiar — as who is not? — with Professor 
Drummond’s books. There is-here, however, 
added to the attractive clearness and much 
vividness of illustration a certain religious 
tenderness such as a man might permit him- 
self to exhibit in the circle of sympathetic 
listeners, but would rather shrink from 
exposing to the criticism of the general 
public. It is, perhaps, not unfair to say that 
we find at times a flavour of ‘ preachiness,’ 
which takes away from our profit in reading 
the book. No one was better able to tune 
himself to his audience than Professor 
Drummond, and we fancy he would have 
wished to do a good deal at these fragments 
before consenting to address them to the 
world at large. If the reader will not ex- 
pect too much, seeing the name of the 
author, he will probably gain more than he 
expected. The themes, at any rate, are of 
universal interest amongst those whose faces 
are set Zionward, and the volume will help 
preachers here and there to new veins of 
meditation. (Hodder & Stoughton.  6s.). 


TheIdealsofBurns. By Alex. Webster. Few 
men have shown a more earnest and faithful 
desire to make the world familiar with the 
very advanced and heterodox views of Scot- 


land’s greatest poet than Mr. Webster, of — 
The little book before us con-. 


Aberdeen. 
sists of seven addresses, dealing with ‘The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ ‘The Holy Fair,’ 


‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘Address to the Unco’ 


Guid,’ ‘Man was made to Mourn,’ ‘ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,’ and the ‘Address to the 
Deil,’ Mr. Webster compares the senti- 
ments of these poems with present-day 


Scotch orthodoxy, much to the disadvantage — 


of the latter. The volume contains much 
fresh, vigorous thinking and writing on 
some of the theological and social questions 
of our own time. 


be able to easily discover. The poems 
are used as texts for sermons, and so there 
is no careful, methodical analysis and exposi- 
tion of the poems themselves, such as the 


mere literary man would have given us. ~ 


Mr. Webster has evidently a message to 
deliver, and he skilfully employs the selected 


poems of Robert Burns to illustrate and — 


drive his message home to the minds and 
consciences of his readers. Three of the 


discourses have already been published as — 
There 
are many people in England, as well as_ 


McQuaker Trust Lectures, or tracts. 


Scotland, who will find light and guidance 


in the pages of Mr. Webster’s little book. 


(Philip Green. 1s. 6d.). 


THE NATIONAL HOME READING 
UNION.—I. 


Foremost among promising signs of the 


times is the change which is taking place in . 


the aims and methods of philanthropists. 
Enlightened helpers of their fellow-creatures 
try to encourage self-help and self-reliance ; 
and the old-fashioned charity, which con- 
tented itself with simply giving doles of 
money, is discountenanced by an ever- 
increasing number of thoughtful men and 
women. Sympathisers with this modern 
development, who are on the watch for ways 
of wisely helping, and who want to do 
something towards making ‘the world more 
home-like,’ should welcome the scheme pro- 
posed by the National Home Reading 
Union for widening the horizon and_bright- 
ening the dull lives of the toiling multitudes 
in our great towns. 


The general aim of the Union is to 


‘develop a taste for recreative and in- 
structive reading among all classes of the 
community’; but among its special efforts 
is the design of influencing the working 
classes ; and one method of effecting this is 
through the formation of social reading 
circles. 


Connected with the General Course Section . 


of the Union,schemes of reading aredrawn up 
specially adapted to the needs and interests 
of artizans. Lists of books are prepared on 
such lines as the nineteenth century labour 
movement, high-class fiction, travel, bio- 
graphy, branches of science, etc., and a 
monthly magazine is issued, which con- 
tains brightly written articles by competent 


writers, introducing readers to the books 


recommended, and explaining any difficulties 
likely to occur in the course of the reading. 

It is a common complaint among intelli- 
gent working men, that, amid the bewilder- 
ing mass of books weekly issued from the 
press, it is difficult to choose wisely without 


Occasionally the author 
finds more in, or reads more into, the poems — 
than we think an ordinary reader would — 
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a guide. The National Home Reading 
Union, by its book-lists and magazine 
articles, furnishes this much-needed help ; 
and, by forming readers into circles where 
the books which are read at home may be 
discussed, provides a social element and a 
stimulus to study. 

_A typical example of such a circle may be 
given. It opened with five members—men 
of different trades. The first book chosen 
from the Union list was the ‘ Life of Cooper, 
the Chartist.’ One among the number pro- 
posed to write an essay on the subject, to be 
_ ready by the next meeting, for the promotion 
of discussion, and, in addition, offered the 
use of the room behind his shop for the 
fortnightly circle meeting-place. A secre- 
tary was chosen. out of the number to send 
out notices, forward the members’ fees 
(1s. 6d. a year) to the London office, dis- 
tribute the monthly magazines, etc. ; and so 
a beginning was made of a circle which is 
now flourishing and increasing, and is the 
means of bringing new interests into many 
monotonous lives, 

Such circles ought not to be difficult 
to form. Who does not know, in con- 
nection with tradespeople, guilds, dress- 
makers, apprentices, parents of Sunday 
scholars, members of provident societies, 
etc., persons to whom the. chance of com- 
panionship and stimulus in reading would 
be a boon? The circle meeting-place may 
be a working man’s kitchen or parlour, a 
club room, a schoolroom, it matters not 
where ; the circle may consist of neighbours, 
fellow workpeople, members of a family, it 
matters not who they are. A little corner 
of the world is made brighter, and a few 
people are lifted to a higher plane by the 
introduction to new thoughts and wider in- 
terests. The expense is trifling. The books 
recommended for reading, all published in 
cheap editions, can be lent from one to an- 
other, ‘or borrowed from a Free Library ; 
and experience shows how the good influ- 
ence of the circle goes into the homes of 
the members, cheers the dullest day’s work, 
and raises character and tastes. 

So much for the beneficial influence of 
the Union on the better class of working 
people. What of the down-cast, tempted 
multitudes, who have no interests to save 
them from the brightly-lighted public-house 
and the craving for drink, which is their 
awful heritage? Has the National Home 
Reading Union any power to touch this 
large section of the population in our crowded 
towns ? 

Just here it is that the Union shows itself 
in sympathy with the modern philanthropy 
which aims at the elevation of character and 
the establishment of friendly personal rela- 
tions between rich and poor. For men and 
women of culture and leisure, according to 
the National Home Reading Union plans, 
are urged to take upon themselves the office 
of circle-leaders, and to gather round them, 
once a week or once a fortnight, those who 
so sadly need friendly help in their dull, 
tempted lives, bringing their own experience, 
information, and enthusiasm to brighten 
the talk over the reading, and open new 
fields of enjoyment to those who have so 
few chances to enter them. 

In this way the National Home Reading 
Union allies itself with the temperance 
movement. A popular preacher in America 
tells us how much he owed, when a black- 
smith’s apprentice, to the stray books that 
came within his reach, ‘The hunger to 
read,’ he says, ‘once awakened, never left 
me, Give a boy a passion like this, and you 


interesting employment. 


give him a lever to lift his world. There 
were two or three more of my mind about 
books, We became companions, and gave 
the roughs a wide berth. The books did 
their work, too, about that drink, and 
fought the devil with a finer fire.’ There was 
a case of circle-forming before the National 
Home Reading Union days. There are many 
towns in England now where social reading 
circles are proving grand rivals to the public- 
house. 

One who knows human nature well tells 
us that ‘men and women fall on the leaning 
side.’ If we can iatroduce higher tastes and 
occupations into dull lives, shall we not 
gradually elevate character, and little by 
little the good influence will spread from 
one to another? Many a district visitor 
ean tell how a man who has fallen into in- 
temperate habits has been turned away from 
temptation by some opening to new and 
So the cheering 
social influence of the circle will attend a 
man in his day’s work and his formerly un- 
occupied leisure; and home and wife and 
children will all benefit, because fresh 
thoughts and wider horizon have opened. out 
before him. 

An Introductory Section has been estab- 
lished this winter in connection with the 
Union for working people, with the view of 
attracting those who have hitherto had no 
interest in reading, and who might be a 


little daunted by the greater requirements of | 


the General Course Section described in this 
paper. The annual subscription of 6d., 
simpler magazine articles, and list of books, 
may be found satisfactory in many cases of 
circle-forming. Full information concerning 
both Sections and the general work of the 
Union can be obtained from the London office, 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Frances E. Cooxz, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


_—_—- 


You know the story of St. Francis of 
Assisi, how he preached to the birds. 
‘Brother birds,’ he said, ‘greatly are ye 
bound to praise the Creator, who clothed 
you with feathers, and giveth you wings to 
fly with, and a purer air to breathe, and who 
careth for you, who have so little care for 
yourselves.’ 

That was very well for once, but birds 
have much more right to preach to us than 
we to them. So our Master thought. 
To him the birds were the preachers, preach- 
ing lessons of trustful patience to mankind. 
This is what he said :— 

Behold the fowls of the air (Matthew 

26). 

i ee fowls. That is the old word, 
almost gone out of use, but we keep it in 
sea-‘fowl,’ and we speak of ‘fowler’ and 
‘fowling’-piece, and of fish, flesh, and 
‘fowl.’ The ‘fowls’ are simply the birds. 

2. Of the ar Or ‘of the_ heaven.’ 
Birds are children of air, just as flowers 
are children of light. They are almost 
made of air, as Mr. Ruskin says somewhere. 
They are like air itself, tossed up into form 
and happy, sensitive life. 

3. They sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns. That is to say, they 
do not work as men work, but they work 
very hard for themselves and for their 
young, building nests and seeking food, and 
always in a bright, eager, untiring way. 

4. Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? (Matthew x. 29). Just as 
‘Lily’ stands for many field flowers, so 


vi. 


‘Sparrow’ in the Bible denotes almost any 
‘chirping’ bird. They were cheap enough 
to be sold two for a farthing, and so common 
that the buyer, for another farthing, might 
have another bird thrown in, and five would 
be sold for two farthings (Luke xii. 6). 

5. One of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. God feeds the 
sparrow, and follows its flight, and marks 
its fall. And what the birds seem to say is, 
‘Are not you of more value than many of 
us, and, if God cares for us, will He not 
care for you? Therefore, do not fret about 
the morrow, but take the work and the food 
and the evil of each day as we do.’ That is 
how the birds in the Gospels preached to 
St. Francis in his cell. 

Still there are some things birds do which 
would not be right, if they knew better. 
The Cuckoo plays sad tricks upon little 
birds not as clever as itself. The House 
Sparrow is a sly rogue, for he will some- 
times wait till a Swallow’s nest is finished, 
and the walls dry, and coolly walk in and 
turn the owner out. Then there is the 
Skua, a sea-bird, which lets the gulls and 
terns fish and fish till they can seize no 
more, and then literally takes the food out 
of their mouths. I have heard, too, of 
Parrots, and known one or two Jackdaws, 
whose ways were not all to be commended, 
for it is just as easy for birds, as for 
children, to learn bad manners. 

The Bird notes in the Old Testament are 
very interesting. Let us look at a few 
places. The Crane, and the Swift, and the 
Dove are emblems of mourning (Isaiah 
Xxxviii. 14); the Swallow’s nest of desola- 
tion and ruin (Ps. lxxxiv. 3) ; the Partridge 
of persecution (1 Sam. xxvi. 20; Jer. 
xvii. 11) ; the Pelican of unhappy loneliness 
(Ps. cii. 6 ; Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14); 
the Turtle Dove of timidity (Ps. lxxiv., 19) ; 
the Eagle, or Vulture, of parental care 
(Exod. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11,12). The 
writer of the Book of Job is not quite fair 
to the Ostrich (Job xxxix. 14-17), but then 
‘Dotterel’ (little Dolt), and ‘Loon,’ and 
‘Goatsucker’ are names which we have 
given to birds, just as little deserved. 
There is one passage, and one only, which 
speaks of a song-bird caged, or at least in 
captivity (Job xli. 5) ; and in another there 
is a pretty reference to the Pigeons swarming 
up to the latticed openings of the dove- 
cotes (Isa. lx. 8). For the migration of 
birds, see Jer. viii. 7. 

In the New Testament, the Dove, you 
remember, is the symbol of God’s Holy 
Spirit (Matt. iii, 16); the Hen—by this 
time the Jews had begun to keep domestic 
fowls as well as pigeons—gathering her 
chickens under her wing, is an image of 
Christ’s own yearning love (Matt. xxii. 
37) ; whilst the Cock becomes a sign of 
warning to those who, like Peter, are tempted 
to deny him (Mark xiv. 72). 

There was one little note of bird-life 
which Jesus chose as a special note of his 
followers :— 

Harmless as Doves (Matt. x. 16). 

Think of this little parable, in three 
words, for we shall have more to say about 
it next time. HeeP ae By 


Many children will be grieved to hear 
that ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ who wrote ‘ Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,’ is dead, He 
lived at Christ Church, the great College 
at Oxford; and many little girls, like 
‘ Alice,’ have been made happy by being 
asked to come and see him in his rooms, 
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A GREAT TRADITION. 

THE tribute of honour and affection 
paid to the memory of Mr. THomaAs 
ASHTON comes to us as a fresh reminder 
of what, as a religious community, 
we have owed for many generations to 
strong and faithful men. 

From the early years of last century, 
the people known as English _Presby- 
terians are seen to have become a sepa- 
rate community, divided by a broader 
conception of religious . tolerance and 
catholicity from their Independent 
brethren. They were a people quiet 
and undemonstrative, worshipping with 
unaffected piety in the meeting-houses 
which, since the days of persecution, they 
had been permitted to erect, and pursu- 
ing their daily avocations in a like spirit. 
In many an old country town, as also in 
London, these meeting-houses were to be 
found, and the congregations gathering 
in them were known for their sterling 
integrity, for the diligence in public 
service of their leading men, their gene- 
rous and wisely-directed charities, their 
unswerving loyalty to principles of free- 
dom, and in a very special degree the 
practical interest they took in the educa- 
tion of the people. 

From those early days we have in- 
herited a great tradition—a tradition of 
good citizenship, of freedom in the 
Church and in the State, of earnest reli- 
gious life not separated from daily duty, 
of strength and means freely given for 
every good cause. Generation has fol- 
lowed generation, in honoured families, 
whose names are to us as household 
words, and the line of honourable and 
beneficent public service, and of brave 
and humble testimony to the things of 
Gop, has been unbroken. And not only 
has there been this faithful continuance, 
but one good tradition has been strength- 
ened by another—to the old English 
Presbyterian has been added that of the 
Society of Friends, For we are thankful 
to have received into the fellowship of 


our religious life not a few families, who 
had for their inheritance the earnest 
piety, the gracious humanity, the single- 
hearted devotion to duty, the unwearying 
philanthropy, which for generations had 
characterised the people of whom were 
JOHN WooLMAN and ELIZABETH Fry. 
When we recall what we have owed to 
strong and faithful men, these also are 
not to be forgotten ; and it is a peculiar 
pleasure to recognise a kinship, which in 
some instances has been drawn into a 
nearer union, with those from whom we 
have learnt so much, and with whom we 
now share a common ideal of the spiritual 
life. 

The men who have most conspicu- 
ously upheld the great tradition of our 
people may have been endowed with 
varying gifts and graces, but there has 
been in them one spirit of loyalty and 
unselfish devotion to high ends. When 
we recall some of those who have most 
recently passed from our midst—such 
men as THoMAS ASHTON, JAMES Hu&y- 
woop, GEORGE Hot, JosePpH LUPTON, 
and HENRY RUSSELL GREG—and these 
are but afew out of a much larger com- 
pany—we know the type of manhood 
in which we have rejoiced, and by 
which we have been upheld. And 
we may, indeed, thank Gop that the 
succession is still unbroken; that while 
the elders must, one after another, enter 
into their rest, there still remain in the 
younger generation those who bear the 
honoured names and have inherited, and 
proved in worthy use, the same honour- 
able manhood. Some, indeed, may have 
forsaken the religious fellowship of their 
fathers ; but there are others who remain 
steadfast in the freedom, which is their 
birth-right, loyal to great principles, and 
devoted to high aims, as good citizens, 
strenuous, modest, and unselfish in the 
service of their fellow-men. 

And even if the day should come 
when, in our religious community, the 
old names are heard no more, yet the 
inheritance we have received from those 
good men need not be lost. They have 
given themselves to us—the strength of 
their manhood, the ideal of their faith- 
fulness—and by Gon’s grace that noble 
influence may remain, and live again in 
those who are faithful to the same prin- 
ciples, though not perhaps of their blood. 
We as a people can no longer be rightly 
called ‘the English Presbyterians’; new 
elements have come in, the conditions 
and relations of our common life have 
altered; but not for that reason do we 
lose our Presbyterian inheritance. Our 
life is enriched by that great tradition, 
our standard of integrity and loyal pub- 
lic service is exalted, and we have 
learnt the lesson of a reverent, pro- 
gressive religious life, based upon the 
principles of freedom and catholicity. 
We shall best honour the memory of 
faithful men by being ourselves faith- 
ful in a like spirit, with humble and 
strenuous persistence, with reverence 
and confident hope, knowing that, as 
they were sustained, so we may be, in 
the same freedom, and the same fellow- 
ship of living souls. The Gop of our 
fathers is not less our Gop. 


OBITUARY. 
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MR. THOMAS ASHTON. 

Ir is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. Thomas Ashton, at his 
residence, Ford Bank, Didsbury, Manches- 
ter, on Friday, January 21. Having been, 
for his age, a strong and active man up to 
the month of November, 1896, when he was 
taken seriously ill, he had for the last 
fourteen months been an invalid, and he 
passed away—after his long illness, borne 
with an uncomplaining patience that was 
characteristic of his moral strength—at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine, and only a 
week or two before reaching his eightieth 
birthday. The long life thus closed has 
been nothing less than noble in the truest 
sense. Mr. Thomas Ashton was born at 
Hyde, in Cheshire, in the year 1818. The 
Ashtons have a family record going back 
beyond the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In the trust-deed of the ori- 
ginal Hyde Chapel in 1708, occurred 
the names of Joseph Ashton,  sen., 
Samuel Ashton, Robert Ashton, and 
Joseph Ashton, jun. They were of the 
stout old Presbyterian stock, in which alle- 
giance to civil and religious liberty was 
ingrained. Mr. Thomas Ashton’s great- 
grandfather, Benjamin Ashton, was, more 
than a century and a half ago, engaged in 
the cotton trade, and farmed his own land 
at Gee Cross, where Hyde Chapel stands, 
and from which most of the families who 
have made the Hyde of to-day took their 
origin. In those early days of the cotton 
industry, while the cotton weft was spun in 
Lancashire, linen warps were imported from 
the north of Ireland ; and it was Benjamin 
Ashton’s business to get the cloth thus com- 
pounded woven in the hand looms of the 
district. From such rude beginnings has 
grown the great business house of the Ash- 
tons, which has taken a foremost place amid 
the industries of the North of England. In 
1824, Mr. Thomas Ashton’s father, also bear- 
ing the name of Thomas Ashton, surrounded 
by him, as by his son, with honour, became 
the head of the firm. Living amid his 
hands at Flowery Field, he was much more 
than an employer; he was like a father to 
his people, feeling, and fulfilling, his respon- 
sibility toward them, and providing by every 
means in his power for their material, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious welfare. He 
was among the first manufacturers to estab- 
lish day-schools for the children of his 
work-people ; and richly was his devotion 
to the cause of education inherited by the 
son, whose master-passion it became. The 
latter, of whom we are writing, was, with 
many other men of note, educated at Liver- 
pool, at a school kept by a Mr. Voelke, and 
one of his teachers was Mr. Brunner, the 
father of Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., to 
whose influence he often expressed his in- 
debtedness. There Mr. Ashton formed 
life-long friendships, among others, that with 
Mr. William Rathbone. At the age of 
eighteen, proceeding to Heidelberg for the 
completion of his education, the great 
Universities at home being shut to 
him as a Nonconformist, Mr. Ashton 
returned to enter the business of which his 
father was the head, and in time he became 
its leading spirit. His business life was con- 
nected with two firms: Messrs. Ashton 
Brothers & Co., cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers, of Flowery Field, Hyde, and 
Messrs, Thomas Ashton & Sons, shipping 
merchants, of Manchester. On becoming 


‘their head, he showed his great business 
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capacity ; and his courageous and enterpris- 
ing management placed his concerns in the 
forefront of the commercial and industrial 
undertakings of the Manchester district. 
But it was not for this that, in his business 
relations, he was most remarkable. He felt, 
in an extraordivary degree, his obligations 
to his workpeople. The connection between 
him and them was wonderfully close. He 
did not, like his father, live in their midst at 
Flowery Field, but eight miles or more away, 
in his beautiful home at Ford Bank. But 
distance did not part him from his people. 
They were always in his thoughts, and to 
raise the conditions of their life was his 
nearest concern. They toiled for him, and 
he cared for them. Never was a closer 
relation of the kind than—descending from 
the old family life and family home at 
Flowery Field—existed between Mr. Ashton 
and the 2000 hands he employed. 

Married in 1851, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. S. S. Gair, of Liverpool, he, with her 
and their large family of. children, have 
taken a deep personal interest, that has 
been quite touching, in the welfare 
of the large community that looked to 
the Flowery Field mills for their live- 
lihood. And the interest was returned 
in such measure that all the joys and the 
sorrows of the Ford Bank household have 
entered the doors of the hundreds of homes 
where the work-people dwelt, to find in them 
a sympathy so close that one of ‘ theirown’ 
might almost seem to have been born, or 
married, or taken away by death. No 
wonder such affection was felt for Mr. Ash- 
ton and his family, and is aboundingly felt 
for them now, when it is remembered what 
he did for them. In the terrible years of 
the cotton famine, he was not only one of 
the foremost on the central relief committee, 
and one of the most generous donors to its 
funds, but he kept his own mills going—on 
short time—all through that period of dis- 
tress, at a cost it would be hard to estimate. 
The soup kitchens then established, more- 
over, were not allowed by him to conclude 
their labours locally in Hyde when the occa- 
sion that called them into existence had 
passed away, but, mainly by his generosity 
and initiative, a sick kitchen was set on 
foot in their place; and for years it has 
been at work, giving renewed health and 
strength to operatives and their families re- 
covering from sickness. This is only one 
of the things that Mr. Ashton did for his 
native town. He took its whole population 
into the embrace of his generous soul, with- 
out regard to creed or party. They were his 
neighbours, and he gave them the service of 
his might and his means. He was their 
heart and soul, and the beautiful relation of 
mutual affection between him and his work- 
people spread all through Hyde, There was 
something patriarchal about it. He was the 
mainspring of everything good in the place. 
Not only was the Flowery Field school, with 
its splendid buildings and its 1200 children, 
maintained by him in its high state of effi- 
ciency at a great cost, willingly borne, but 
his hand was always in his pocket for the 
higher education of the borough; he was 
the chief supporter of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution and the Technical School, and 
founded scholarships to enable Hyde 
students to pass on to Owen’s College. 
Moreover, in his large, unsectarian soul, 
there was a universal sympathy with every 
religious body, and he gave, with impartial 
hand, to all. 

Living in a suburb of Manchester, and 
having there his warehouse and central 


business offices, he became a Manchester 
man, and in time among the first of Man- 
chester men. His great nervous energy, 
his indomitable will, his quick and decisive 
judgment, his moral steadfastness, his fear- 
lessness, his self-reliance, his great intellec- 
tual power, not showy, but none the less 
commanding, made him a born leader of 
men, sure to come to the front wherever 
he was, and certain to win influence of the 
highest kind, because every faculty he pos- 
sessed was devoted, without one thought 
of self-advancement, and without a particle 
of ostentation—indeed, with a hatred of 
display—to the great and noble causes to 
which he dedicated his life. It was thus 
that in Manchester, as in the smaller life 
of Hyde, in which he had been reared,’ he 
threw himself into the work of the higher 
education, and became a great lover and 
and promoter of art. specially by him, 
far more than all others, by his gifts, but 
chiefly by his over-mastering determination 
and persistent labour, was the fine new 
Owen’s College built and endowed. He 
was the most potent beggar, as he was one 
of the most generous givers, ever known in 
Manchester, for any cause on which his 
heart was fixed, and he got the money he 
required—£211,000—and the thing was 
done. As Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he was mainly instrumental in steer- 
ing the College barque through the shoals 
and quicksands of Parliamentary waters by 
his sagacity and resource. Owen’s College 
is his enduring monument, and his memory 
will be for long years enshrined in the hearts 
of the thousands whom he has helped to 
high culture in the new University of the 
North. 

Mr. Ashton was an ardent politician—a 
Liberal to the core by inheritance and by 
conviction. In Hyde, altogether towering 
above others in the Liberal party, in Man- 
chester, too, he soon began to take the 
lead, and in time became and remained to 
the close of his political activity the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Liberal party.” He was 
placed in the post of Chairman of the 
Liberal Election Committees. No one 
fought political battles more keenly. He was 
a general whose army implicitly trusted their 
leader. His grip of the situation was so 
strong and quick; his judgment so clear ; 
his action so direct ; his honesty so incor- 
ruptible ; his Liberalism, born of the grand 
old days of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
when Manchester Radicals led England, so 
‘thorough.’ We do not believe there was 
ever a fairer man ; with all his keenness, he 
would rather have lost every election to 
which he put his hand than win by a shady 
trick. So he never made an enemy. 

More than once or twice he was urged to 
stand for Parliament, but—with his clear 
insight into the realities of life—he put aside 
all such personal ambition, knowing that he 
could do the most good—the only thing he 
cared for—by giving himself in the future, 
as he had done in the past, to the district in 
which he had been born and bred, and in 
which his influence grew with the growing 
years. So he again and again refused a seat 
in Parliament, as he refused a Baronetcy, 
and his proudest title remained ‘Thomas 
Ashton, of Hyde,’ to his dying day. 
Honours, however, came to him, whether he 
would or not. He was Justice of the Peace, 
Deputy Lieutenant, High Sheriff; one of 
the select band of Freemen of the City of 
Manchester, and Graduate of Victoria Uni- 
versity, and thrice Mayor of Hyde. Such 
honours were nothing to him in themselves. 


His one ambition was to do good, and he did 
it, as few men have done. 

In religion, by inheritance a Unitarian, he 
was one by intense conviction ; and, of all 
the causes he served in his long life, none 
was dearer to him than that of religious 
truth. He was large hearted and broad 
souled in this as in all things. With the 
old fine strain of Presbyterian blood in his 
veins, he was an ardent believer in liberty 
of conscience and in the free search for the 
truth of God, leading men on and on to an 
ever more perfect day. To promote this 
was one of the foremost aims of his life. In 
its prosecution, he was one of the staunchest 
members of Hyde Chapel, where his 
ancestors lay buried, and where, before his 
day, they, with other thoughts and beliefs 
than his own, had worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, leaving the future free and 
open as the breath of Heaven, that those 
who came after might enter into its brighter 
light and richer thought. To this. glorious 
liberty of thinking, which was his heirloom 
and his birthright, and to which he owed 
his own belief, he was devotedly attached. 
He drove on Sundays with his family— 
eight miles there and eight miles back—to 
worship in the dear old religious home of his 
fathers, and to keep alive upon its altar the 
flame lighted in the bygone years. He was not 
one of those whom great wealth and a high 
position and social inducements weaned 
from allegiance to Dissent. He was too 
true and too noble for that, a very pillar of 
the Chapel he loved, and to which he largely 
gave his money, but to which he gave the 
most in giving it the devotion of his life, 
and the inspiration of his presence. He was 
deeply interested in the religious welfare 
of his workpeople, and built for them the 
beautiful Flowery Field Church, of which 
Mr. Thomas Worthington was architect, 
that within its portals they too might pay to 
God the homage of free souls. He wasa gene- 
rous donor to the East Cheshire Christian 
Union, and to Unitarian mission work 
in the Manchester district. Like his friend 
and beloved pastor, Charles Beard, he was 
not enamoured of sectarianism. ‘Truth, to 
him, was far larger than his own Unitarian 
thought, and his most heartfelt devotion 
was given to Manchester New College, 


over whose threshold, at Oxford, is 
inscribed the motto: ‘Truth, Liberty, 
and Religion.” He was ever one of 


its most strenuous supporters, for years 
its treasurer, exercising a commanding in- 
fluence in its councils. He was one of the 
pioneers of the movement, in association 
with Dr. Charles Beard and Mr. Robert 
Darbishire, to remove it to Oxford; he 
bought a plot of land in St. Giles’, to be 
available for the College in case it might 
wish to become its purchaser, a service none 
the less great that other land was eventually 
taken. He gave largely to the Oxford 
building fund, and was ever in the foremost 
rank of those who devoted their time, their 
thought, and their means to advance the 
cause of the highest culture of the ministers 
of God, who should go out from the College 
doors. In the same spirit was all his long 
record of service of religious truth and 
enlightenment on the Hibbert Trust, of 
which for many years he was a most influ- 
ential member. 

Of his private life and personal character, 
we hardly venture to speak. His home was 
the centre of his life, its atmosphere was 
one of duty, to be punctually performed by 
all within it, and of affection too sacred for 
speech. With his native shrinking from 
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expression of his emotions, there was within 
him a well of such deep feeling as only the 
strongest natures know. He was a friend 
to be trusted to the death, true as steel, and 
as wise as true. Those who possessed the 
rich treasure of his friendship will thank 
God for it while memory lasts, even as now 
they feel that one of the supports of their 
life is gone. He was one of the noblest 
men of our time. 


Ar the funeral’ on Monday, at the 
Manchester Crematorium, there was a great 
gathering of leading citizens and representa- 
tives of public bodies and institutions of the 
district. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, of Hyde Chapel, 
Gee Cross, who, in the course of his address, 
spoke as follows:—For him, taken in his 
honoured old age, there is no cause to grieve. 
By few has life been more fully lived ;. by 
few have the ends chosen been more richly 
attained. If successful work is the greatest 
happiness in life, few can have had greater 
happiness than Thomas Ashton. He lived 
to see the garnered harvest of many of his 
labours ; and if the possession of high influ- 
ence is the noblest thing on earth, such— 
spreading far and wide—has been his price- 
less privilege, won by his powerful indi- 
viduality, but won most by his single- 
minded purpose. For I never knew a man 
more absolutely free from the meaner kinds 
of ambition. Of the highest ambition he 
was full to overflowing. He had all the 
faith—of a nature of great and commanding 
energy—in himself, and in his power of 
doing the things to which he set his hand. 
He set his hand, as you know, to many a 
noble undertaking, with a fearless courage 
and a strenuous determination that drew 
weaker men along with him in their current. 
All his intellectual strength—and it was 
great,—all his nervous vigour—and it was 
compelling,—all his power of will—and it 
was masterful,—were put forth in the 
service of the one ambition of his life, to get 
the things on which he set his heart, for the 
good of men, done. With a marvellous 
directness, with a eombination of native 
sagacity, of practical ability of a high order, 
and of a moral purpose that never wavered, 
he made it his aim to live a life of the 
highest possible beneficent’ effectiveness. 
In his mind, life was a sacred trust placed in 
his hands for high purposes, and he looked 
straight at the reality of things. He would 
not take a single step from his path for any 
of the vanities that so often delude meaner 
natures. Any form of self-aggrandisement 
or display was abhorrent to him, not only 
from his moral elevation lifting him above 
such things, but also from his sense that it 
would be a hindrance to the high work of his 
life, that it would be following a mere empty 
shadow, to the neglect of the substance. It 
was in such wise that he gave his life to the 
service. of high principles, to beneficent 
labours in his native town of Hyde, and in 
his larger home of the city of Manchester, 
gathering in as well no small section of 
the people around this teeming centre. In 
thinking of him I always call to mind the 
words of Elisha to the Shunamite woman : 
‘Behold, thou hast been careful for us with 
all this care; what is to be done for thee? 
Wouldest thou be spoken for to the King, 
or to the captain of the host?’ I remember 
her reply ; ‘ I dwell among mine own people.’ 
Thomas Ashton chose, like the Shunamite 
woman, to dwell among his own people. 
Had he pleased, the doors of Parliament 
would long ago have been opened to him, 


and had he entered them, he would have 
won great influence by his strong 
personality, by the force of his convictions, 
by his rare political knowledge and insight, 
by the trust he put in the people, by his 
love of justice, and by his enthusiasm for 
the liberty, enlightenment, and welfare of 
all classes of the community. But he said 
‘No.’ He knew he could do most good 
‘dwelling among his own people,’ and going 
in and out amongst them, fulfilling the 
obligations of neighbourhood and of the 
employer of labour. What to him compared 
with that were Parliamentary honours or 
the gilded bauble of a baronetcy? And now 
his monuments are around us, like Owen’s 
College. But his best and noblest monu- 
ment will be his example—his pure integrity, 
his incorruptible honesty, his unflinching 
courage, his undemonstrative depth—for 
there never was a man of whom it was 
truer that ‘still waters run deep.’ His best 
monument will be in his stainless honour, 
his breadth of sympathy, his noble catholi- 
city—welcoming truth and light from every 
quarter, hating sectarian narrowness of every 
kind, embracing in his grand generosity all 
men and women and children of every creed 
and party; in his love of culture, not only 
as a means of getting on, but much more for 
its own rich sake ; in his love of art and his 
desire to spread the influence of its beauty, 
in his sense of the responsibilities of wealth 
as a sacred trust for the good of all men and 
women whose lives he could sweeten and 
beautify and ennoble, but most of all in his 
utter forgetfulness of self in the lifelong 
endeavour to do the utmost good in his 
power with the life which God had givenhim, 
and in the strong and deep, if often unspoken, 
religious faith by which he was inspired. 
—_——__2-e—___—_—. 
MR. EDWARD GRUNDY. 

On the 22nd inst., in his seventy-sixth 
year, passed away Edward Grundy, nephew 
of the Rev. John Grundy, for many years 
minister of Paradise-street chapel, Liverpool, 
and son” of Joseph Grundy, a farmer, of 
Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, where the 
son was born. Like his son after him, 
Joseph Grundy was universally respected, 
and was a sturdy Unitarian. The Rector 
refused to bury Joseph Grundy, on account 
of his heretical profession, but was compelled 
to yield by the loudly-expressed resentment 
of all the neighbourhood. Edward Grundy 
was educated by Mr. Owen, the Unitarian 
minister of Tamworth, together with the sons 
of Sir Robert Peel. In 1858 he went 
to King’s Lynn, where, for more than 
twenty years, he was an active supporter of 
Unitarianism. He was treasurer to the 
little church, and was presented, on leaving 
the neighbourhood, with an address breath- 
ing earnest affection and respect. Lynn 
was a fine old Tory town; but Mr. Grundy, 
to the serious detriment of his business, 
steadfastly supported the Liberal cause. 
His later years.were passed, first at Pytchley, 
famous for its pack of hounds, and after- 
wards at Broughton Manor, a mile from 
Kettering, where he lived the life of 
a practical farmer, himself toiling with 
never-failing patience in his fields. His 
quiet bearing, amounting often to shy- 
ness, covered a brave and noble character. 
In matters of principle he knew not how 
to yield; in matters of personal advantage 
he knew not how to insist. And amid a 
life of no small difficulty and trial, with his 
devoted wife at his side, he was always 
gentle, patient and unselfish; nor did a 
rough or unkind word ever escape his lips. 


MR. WILLIAM STOKES. 

Mr. Wiit1am Sroxss, J.P., of Derby, 
who died on January 8, aged 67, was a 
trustee of the Friargate Chapel, and an old 
and faithful member of the congregation. 
A successful manufacturer, he was held in 
high regard by his own people, and by the 
general public, and took a quiet but efficient 
part in the affairs of the town. He was 
raised to the Bench in 1892. 


ON POSTAL MISSION SERVICE. 


Miss Frorence Hr1u (honorary secretary 
of the Central Postal Mission) desires to 
draw the attention of secretaries and others 
engaged in this work to the announcement, 
which appears in our advertising columns, 
of the monthly Sunday afternoon Con- 
ferences at College Chapel, Stepney. The 
object is to give Postal Mission correspon- 
dents and other friends an opportunity of 
meeting for the interchange of religious 
thought and experience. Helpful and 
refreshing meetings have been already held. 
It is very pleasant for correspondents to 
meet, and for those interested in the work 
to have the opportunity of a quite talk with 
earnest inquirers. Tea is provided at the 
close of the Conference for those who wish 
to remain for the evening service. Friends 
will render a service by making these 
meetings more widely known. 

One wishes that all our scattered friends - 
were within reach of such a helpful meeting. 
One Postal Mission correspondent in a 
distant little northern town, far from any of 
our churches, writes with great gratitude 
for the help he has received through our 
literature, but wishes there could be a closer 
bond of union between those of like mind 
who are thus brought into a unity of faith, 
He would enjoy such Conferences as are 
held at College Chapel, if it were possible 
for him to be there. He wishes there could 
be at least one annual meeting in some 
central place of all those who are thus drawn 
together, and thinks that above all a 
missionary should be appointed, to visit 
scattered friends in lonely places throughout 
the country, to help and counsel them, and 
assure them of the living sympathy of our 
whole people. 

While such an annual meeting might be 
difficult to arrange, and we fear there is 
little hope of the appointment of a special 
missionary, THe Inquirer would rejoice to . 
be such a messenger, a bringer at least of 
the assurance of the most genuine sympathy 
with all seekers after religious truth, and 
especially with those who are drawn to our 
religious teachers ; and further, to afford a 
means for the interchange of thought 
between those who are too far apart for any 
personal meeting. 

We have received more than one touching 
testimony to the helpfulness of our books, 
as they are distributed by the Postal 
Mission, bringing light and peace and - 
gladness, where before there had been only 
trouble and confusion of mind and heart. One 
can only pray that the work of this silent 
ministry may be strengthened and extended, 
to multiply this blessings which it un- 
doubtedly has brought into many lives. 


A LITTLE mind always thinks its own 
trials are peculiar, and demand a special 
recognition. This is nothing else than 
egotism. When one looks around, he is sure 
to discover that he is not the only pupil in 
the class who has found difficult problems 
on his slate, 
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THE PRIMAL LOVE OF GOD. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER.* 


Herz, then, is the truth as it comes home 
to my own heart. It is primal, I said, pre- 
ceding my love as the light precedes my 
seeing, impartial as the shining of the sun 
on a garden mingled of sweet and bitter, 
and free as the roll of the ocean to my boat. 


‘And yet it is still subject to this heart of 


grace within me, which can answer to its 
invasion, or to the evil heart which waits 
on the evil eye, and can find no love of 
God anywhere in the universe, but only the 
stern and ruthless law of life and of death. 

Once more, if this heart is in us I would 
possess and plead for, I, for one, find I am 
not troubled about these heresies—so branded 
—touching the origin and ascent of our 
human race. . Because, admitting this to be 
the truth of the new time, that we were 
protoplasm once, and monads, I will affirm, 
then, there were monads, in the vast, seeth- 
ing, uncouth mass of them, in which some- 
thing stirred which could never rest again 
until there was a man, and then a manhood 
which could never rest until he was born, 
over whose cradle the heart of our common 
Christendom bends on our Christmas morn- 
ing; while, when Science whispers, I can- 
not tell whence the spark came, and Reason 
folds her wings and waits, Faith sings, 
‘That divine spark came from God.’ 

They were all alike once; and in the 
nature of things, apart from this primal 
love, they must have stayed so. But He 
looked on these whence we sprang, and 
loved them, pricked them with a divine 
pain, so that they began to feel some faint 
pulse in the life that then was beating 
toward that which was to come, found their 
way to something better than monads, and 
held on, toiling upward always, curiously 
formed in the lower parts of the earth, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, as the 
Psalmist sings, from the monad to the man. 

So, within this selection of species, I find 
the selecting God, who, as my heart’s sight 
tells me, could not rest with monads, but 
for pure love’s sake must find His image in 
the dear Son, who could love Him with a 
love answering to His own. 

And, again, in accepting these revelations 
of the new time for the truth, if we scan 
the conditions of our human life while the 
man is so painfully finding his way upward 
from the caves to the homes and temples of 
this New Year’s morning, we shall hardly 
fail to find this primal love again, touching 
our whole human family, in the adaptation 
of the man to what we call his environment, 
through which every nation and tribe has 
found about as much bounty as it could 
bear in any given time and place. 

For we must never forget the vast 
difference between the way we look at those 
who are far below us in: the scale of 
life and the way they look at themselves, 
deeming much ecstasy we should deem mere 
misery, so that, if you take the savage as 
you find him in his wilderness, you are 
almost sure to find that the last thing in the 
world he would do is to change places with 


- you, 


The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 


* From a sermon preached in the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, on January 2, 1898, from 
the text, ‘We love Him, because He first loved us.’ 
—1 Johniv, 19. 


The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

The outcries about the squalor and misery 
of the lower races of men come from those 
above them ; but, so long as they are left 
alone, the love of God touches them in this 
essential way, of a fair balance between the 
outward conditions and the inward satis- 
factions. There is not. an Indian on the 
plains, with room and verge enough for such 
a life as he wants to live, who does not this 
instant prefer his wild home to the best 
house on our best avenue, with all the 
amenities and luxuries we could give him. 
Nothing has ever impressed me more 
wonderfully, as I have found these people 
in some fair measure clean from our vices, 
than the fine blending of their life with that 
of the great mother. 

Then, in tracing the upward march of 
man, we find this primal love of God again, 
as we see how he has taken hold with us in 
all our strivings, no matter about our 
deserving, For, while there is a school 
which steadily insists that the innermost 
reason for the progress of the race lies in 
the man and nature, this can never be the 
teaching of those who would satisfy the 
heart as well as the mind, and so will watch 
through the vast ranges of history and life 
for those proofs of the divine power and 
grace, but for which there would have been 
no progress in that life of the soul, which is 
the key to the whole problem. 

We may leave the Bible fora moment out 
of the question, with the testimonies of 
those who have done most for the world’s 
blessing, and only watch how these men 
came out of the eternal mystery to help us 
fight our battles, to teach and inspire us and 
lead us on, not because we deserved such 
men, but simply because we needed them 


band must have them, or fail utterly to rise ; 


and then I can see only one way to account 
for them. They came at God’s bidding,— 
not that we loved Him, but that He first 
loved us; and the divine purpose preceded 
the human, as the sun precedes the springing 
of the seed. 

It has cut through our very hate and 
overborne our refusal. It is the wonder 
which touches the best gift He ever gave 
us. ‘He wags despised and rejected.’ He 
was led from the prison to the judgment, 
He was smitten, spit upon, crowned with 
thorns, and crucified. No fatality of crime 
could be more conclusive, no argument we 
could make more terrible, that the love of 
God cannot come first, than the blind and 
ruthless work we made, ending on the cross. 

It was love’s turn again, when we had 
done our worst, and out of that torn body 
this mighty spirit sprang, which is for ever 
quickening the world into a new life and 
compelling us to confess that this primal 
love of God is, after all, the greatest factor 
in the universe. Cause and consequence, 
with this masterful love left out, would have 
left us to our woe ; but there, as everywhere, 
we find our hate cannot hinder this perfect 
love of God. We stone the prophets, and 
slay those He sends us; and, lo! new 
harvests of blessing spring from the lands 
enriched by the shedding of their blood. 

We know he loves us first, again, because 
the great souls say so who are most God-like. 
It is the burden of all Jesus ever said, and 
the quickening spirit in all he ever did. 
Take this love of God to us, which precedes 
our love to him, out of the Gospels, 


and you take the very soul out of |, 


& 


them, and leave nothing but a shell. It is 
the sweet, true strain which runs through 
all the limitations of the prophets also, and 
the seers and saints and apostles, though 
they very often fail to see its wide sweep 
and perfect potency, and so are beaten down 
in their soaring by the fear that, after all, 
the vast majorities of men must live and die 
outside its pale; but that God loves us, and 
this is the secret of our loving, the saints 
and seers never doubt, whose words touch 
us like fire, feed us as with fine wheat, and 
heal us as with oil. It is for ever the truth 
with them—‘ We love Him because He first 
loved us.’ 

And so I would take these lessons home 
to my own heart always, and say: If He 
loves us, He loves me and mine, and thee 
and thine, now and for ever, while, if He 
has never let go of the race, He will never 
let go of any soul; that my free will is just 
as far as my tether reaches, and then His 
love is the power which locks us all into the 
eternal life. He knows the wilderness as 
well as He knows the fold; and, if we 
break away, He can bring us back, He can 
bring us back. And can and will with Him 
are exact equivalents. 

Again, if He first loves me, He also loves 
me from the first,—through all my sin and 
shame, my sorrowing and suffering, and 
when the evil heart of unbelief is in me, 
as when I sit clothed and in my right mind. 
The stroke, then, which turned my fortune 
to misfortune found His love standing 
guard ; and the guard was not broken when 
the stroke fell. While the great shadow 
which came like the blackness of darkness 
for ever on you, if you could but know now 
what you will know hereafter, was the fold- 
ing about you of the wings of His angels. 

Very sad it is to me, therefore, to hear 
men doubt this perfect love, or try to limit 
it to here and there a man or a woman, or 
to a line drawn between life and death, as 
if this mighty love could only take these 
souls of ours within its clasp while we have 
these poor, perverse bodies in tow, which 
at times with us all, and with so many 
always, would drag the diviner manhood 
down toward the pit. 

No, no, I say: this cannot be true. The 
love of God can no more be stayed by the 
lines drawn about it in our creeds and sys- 
tems than June can be stayed by January, or 
the light by the midnight darkness. This 
scripture is of no private interpretation now. 
It is wide as the world, high as heaven, and 
deep as hell. And so, at some loss touching 
what I should say to you this New Year's 
morning, when there were so many truths 
on which I would love to dwell these mo- 
ments, my heart responded to this as the 
watchword for the New Year. 

I said, I will speak once more, as so often 
in all these years I have tried in some poor 
fashion to dwell, on our own gospel of the 
love of God. Here we cannot be mistaken. 
Here we can never fail. Here is the seed 
that shall spring up to the everlasting life. 
So.here, and in our own homes, and every- 
where, let this be the watchword and the 
heart of our endeavour to make good this 
truth which welled up out of the heart of 
the good Apostle—‘ We love Him, because 
He first loved us.’ 


O Nag, all other names above, 
What art Thou not to me? 
Now I have learned to trust Thy love 
And cast my care on Thee. 
F, L. Hosmer. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


—~———— 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


More than any other part of England, the 
counties of East Anglia give one the impres- 
sion of being strandedremains. Their towns 
lie off the main highway; the land is 
littered with ancient towers and ruins ; the 
guide-books read in the past, when Yarmouth 
and Lynn were leading ports, and Norwich 
was a centre of industry, art, and literature. 
To one not born in Norfolk or Suffolk there 
is something odd about the abundance of 
traditions in which the home of Nelson, 
of Crome and Cotman, of Wolsey and 
Fitzgerald, of Crabbe, W. J. Fox, and the 
Martineaus, has melted into an atmosphere 
of pride, regrets, and reminiscences. The 
most active interest seems to be the collect- 
ing of relics. 

This is hardly an air in which one would 
expect religious enthusiasm to thrive. A con- 
tented jog-trot might perhaps be looked forhere 
and there, but inthe main the tendency would 
be towards the drowsiness of Poppyland (as 
part of Norfolk is called). In village and 
town the churches of all denominations find 
this to be the actual truth: they have the 
greatest difficulty in awakening and develop- 
ing the active religious lif A new 
minister comes, fired with faith and energy, 
and expecting swift response, but finds a 
bland blank satisfaction reigning everywhere. 
He finds himself constantly referred to 
tombstones. And this monotonous worship 
of the dead soon cools his ardour,—and that 
village will go on as before. This is a 
general experience of religious workers in 
the district, from which, of course, our own 
congregations are not exempt, and it is of 
them that I wish particularly to speak in 
this letter, They, in common with all the 
other churches, find the difficulty of arousing 
a really fervent spirit among themselves : 
circumstances are so much against them; 
a superficial contentment, or at least resigna- 
tion, has fallen like a mist over them ; and 
the ministers sometimes despair of ever 
getting a movement that shall be deep and 
strong. Asa body the churches are weak, 
ineffective. They have come to count for 
very little in their localities, and the work 
has often been carried on for years merely as 
though it were a bridge towards something 
else. There is no doubt that the want of 
_vigour may be assigned to many causes, some 
of which are purely local, but in the main 
the lack. of enterprise is due to. the isolated 
position of the churches. 

In itself this is a very poor reason; some 
of the saintliest men have lived almost 
solitary lives, and a church ought to find the 
divineness of its purpose sufficient to sustain 
a useful existence. But inactual fact, when 
a congregation finds itself cut off from all 
the doings of the neighbouring churches, 
and too far from those of its own faith to be 
able to hold combined gatherings, the spirit 
of life flags, the worship tends to formality, 
or else poverty, the attendance at service 
lessens with the decreasing ardour of the 
worshippers, and everything goes on in an 
aimless manner. 

This is the condition of most of our East 
Anglian churches. Feeling that they are out- 
sidethe larger folds of Christians, and holding 
no very clear ideas of their raison d'etre, 
except a very strong anti-denominationalism, 
they have continued to do some of the detail 
work of a congregation,—the conduct of 
societies, and Sunday-schools,—without 
themselves growing to any appreciable 


extent. Most of them have been in need of 
capable laymen devoted to the religious ends 
of congregational life: almost all of them 
have had unfortunate experiences in the 
comparatively recent past, experiences often 
the result of an ungoverned egotism that 
made for anarchy ; and very few of them 
have for years been in any real contact with 
the main body of our churches, either by 
attendance at the periodical gatherings, or 
by visits from any of our leading preachers. 
The ignorance of names well-known in most 
of our churches has often struck me as a 
peculiar and characteristic feature. There 
is, naturally, but a small demand made on 
our literature, vestry libraries have slept for 
twenty years, and it would hardly do for the 
Inquirer to depend on the Eastern Counties 
for its circulation. This, according to my 
own impression, is the general state of 
affairs here, Details vary in the different 
churches, but in the main there is very little 
vigorous church life, a dearth of men and 
women in the young prime of life, a too 
great reliance on endowments where they 
exist, and a want of compactness in the 
aims and methods of the churches. To 
change all this is the task that lies before the 
committee of the Eastern Union, and one 
can say without any demur that they are 
earnestly endeavouring to do their best, 
though all last year they have had to work 
without the presence of the President, Mr. 
Francis Taylor, M.P., whose ill-health has 
compelled him to foreign travel. A glance 
at the individual churches will perhaps be 
the best conclusion to this letter. As Ihave 
said above, some capital detail work is being 
done in many of the churches,—but of this 
the ordinary Short Reports column will in 
the future give sufficient indication, so that 
I shall now limit myself to general 
terms. The churches at Bury St. Edmunds 
and Great Yarmouth are surely at their 
lowest possible point in every way. Were 
I to give the actual number of those present 
last Sunday morning at the latter chapel it 
would lift many an eyebrow. Certainly it 
was a most embarrassing experience to know 
how to address such a segregation. I think 
the one in the body of the chapel had the 
largest share of the preacher’s remarks. 
And yet the building itself is bright, clean, 
and cheerful, though the neighbourhood is 
rather a rough one ; the organ is large enough, 
and the family who play and sing are quite 
regular. Add to this a nice little vestry 
library, a good schoolroom, and a substantial 
endowment, and one wonders why the place 
has sunk so low. Part of its endowment 
comes from Filby, where a regulation set of 
services are ‘performed annually,’ but where 
something more might probably be done if 
only Yarmouth itself were stronger. Then 
comes Hapton, where Mr. Knapton has 
officiated on Sunday afternoons for forty 
years, but where nothing of congregational 
life exists. Diss goes on in a quiet way 
that is indicative of the sleepy little town 
itself, its one weekly service apparently 
quite meeting the desires of the local Unit- 
arians, and perhaps leaving a little over. 
Braintree, an offshoot of Halstead, is steadily 
working on, and gives signs of soon requiring 
evening as well as morning services. An 
experiment already tried has had such good 
results that Mr. Fuller intends making a 
larger attempt by bringing in for a certain 
number of Sundays some of our better- 
known preachers. Framlingham, the mother 
of that healthy young village-congregation 
at Bedfield, is beginning herself to have an 
awakening. That figure of speech, the 
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morning service, is being supplemented by 
a regular evening service conducted by. lay- 
men of the Eastern counties, and the results 
have been very satisfactory. King’s Lynn, 
in a town with a great number of the very 
poor, must always be a church difficult to 
keep well alive; but, after experiencing 
nearly every form and grade of failure, it is 
now apparently reviving, the congregation 
is becoming more in numbers and united, 
and altogether the outlook is more promising 
than if has been for years. 

Of the other two congregations, Ipswich 
and WVorwich, a brighter account may be 
given. Under the earnest ministry of Mr. 
Jellie, Ipswich is going ahead in a steadily 
determined way. The schoolroom is getting 
a growing number of children in it every 
Sunday; the services are attracting out- 
siders; old faces are coming back to the 
chapel ; and the congregation, especially the 
younger men and women, are being welded 
together. As for Norwich, which is in 
every way the strongest church in the 
Eastern Union, a great amount of work is 
being done by the schools, the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons, and the score of societies 
connected with the congregation. But, of 
the thousands who have passed through its 
schools and societies, comparatively few have 
joined the congregation. The officials are 
now recognising this, and will, undoubtedly, 
try to remedy it in the future. ‘The strange 
separateness, almost antagonism, of some of 
the institutions to each other in the past is 
disappearing ; a council of delegates from all 
societies meets monthly to prevent confusions 
and to soften difficulties; and now that it 
is being seen that the object of these societies 
should ultimately be the strengthening of 
the congregation,—an ideal for a while lost 
sight of,—firm attempts are being made to 
realise this aim. Withits band of workers, 
the congregation ought to have a real as 
well as a. traditional weight in the city. 

In this first letter from the district I have 
tried to give a view of things as they are. 
We, who are now working in these churches, 
must frankly acknowledge what we find ; 
but, in telling the story, there is no need 
whatever for despondency to East Anglians, 
it is only a reminder which may encourage 
to more resolute service, and to scattered 
friends a word which tells under what 
difficulties one district at least is labouring 
for the gospel dear to all of us. 

Epear Darryn. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To Pustisuers.—All Books, etc., sent to THE 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.) 

The Bible for Home and School. Part V. 
(Clarke & Co.). 
Some Account of Church-Going. By T. 
Binks. 6s. (Watts & Co.). 
Bible Text Book. By J. Jackson. 
(Sampson Low). 
Birthday Bible Text Book. By J. Jackson. 
2s. 6d. (Sampson Low), 

A Vindication of the Bull ‘ Apostolice 
Cure.’ 1s. (Longman), 

Tourguénef and His French Circle. 
Translated by E. M. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin). 


English Illustrated, Historical Review, 
Review of Reviews, International Journal of 
Ethics, The Monist, Cornhill, Woman at 
Home, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, 
Church of England, Family Magazine, 
Magazine of Art. 


Is. 


2s. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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| Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


Aberdare.—The Sunday-school choir at High- 
land-place gave, on Thursday week, a cantata, 
‘The Reign of King Christmas,’ in aid of the organ 
fund, The chair was occupied by the minister, the 
Rev. Jenkyn Thomas. 


Cullompton.—The annual Sunday-school party 
was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, when, after 
tea and recitations by the children, Mr. H. J. 
Galpin gave a brief account of the school and its 
institutions. At the close each scholar was pre- 
sented with a prize, consisting of books, toys, and 
wearing apparel, the gifts of our kind friends at 
Exeter. The Rev. I’. W. Stanley, of Bath, con- 
ducted the services on Sunday, the 23rd instant, 
and on the following Monday evening gave a lecture, 
entitled ‘Thoughts about Jesus.’ 

. Hyde: Flowery Field Church.— The first 
social party of the congregation and friends, this 
year, was held in the schools on Tuesday evening, 
January 18, when about six hundred sat down to 
tea. After tea the meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. W. L. Tucker. During the past year a debt 
extinction fund has been raised, amounting to £240. 
The fact that the whole. sum was collected by the 
congregation themselves (aided by a generous con- 
tribution from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ashton), 
speaks well for the zeal and devotion of our people. 

London: Bermondsey.—On Monday, Jan. 
24, the annual meeting of the congregation was 
held, with Mr. Hahnemann Epps in the chair, sup- 
ported by Mr. 8. 8. Tayler, the Rev. T. E. M, Ed- 
wards, and the minister, the Rev. Harold Rylett. 
The reports showed that good, steady work was being 
done, and a hopeful tone was exhibited by the 
various speakers. Mr. Rylett called attention to 
the difficulties that beset religious work in London, 
among them being the drink question, the long 
hours worked by many people, and the shifting 
population. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to the London District Unitarian Society, 
and to the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for their generous help and sympathy during 
the past year. 

London Domestic Mission. —At a meeting of 
the committee, held on Tuesday last, the following 
resolution was moved by the chairman (Mr. P. M. 
Martineau), seconded by the hon. sec. (the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams), and carried unanimously :— 
‘That this committee expresses its sincere thanks 
to the Rev. W. E. George, B.A., for the readiness 
with which he undertook the temporary appoint- 
ment at the Bell-street Mission, and for the valu- 
able services he has rendered at that station during 
the last three months. It assures Mr. George of 
its best wishes for his welfare and success in his 
future fields of work.’—A marble tablet, to the 
memory of the late Rev. A. H. Wilson, was un- 
veiled in the chapel of the Bell-street Mission on 
Sunday afternoon last, in the presence of a large 
congregation, by Miss Humphreys, who referred in 
a touching manner to the work done by him in his 
ministry, and the love he .inspired. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams, 
who delivered an eloquent and impressive discourse, 
speaking of the late Mr. Wilson’s labours here as so 
much influence for good as cannot possibly be lost. 
The congregation desire to express their apprecia- 
tion of the kindness of those ladies and gentlemen 
of the London Domestic Mission Committee who 
joined with them in doing honour to the memory 
of their beloved minister ‘gone before.’ The ex- 
penses have been mainly defrayed by the congrega- 
tion and workers of the Mission, and one of the 
congregation (Mr. George Barham) has himself 
gratuitously wrought the stone. 


London: Kentish Town.—The annual meet- 
ing of this congregation was held in the schoolroom 
last Monday evening. The reports read by the 
hon. sec., Mr. Armytage Bakewell, congratulated 
the congregation on a year of steady progress, the 
report of the hon. treasurer, Mr. C. Hind, J.P., 
showing a balance in hand of over £20. Several 
speakers testified to the marked increase and 
prosperity of the congregation, and hearty con- 
gratulations were offered to the minister, the Rev. 
Alex. Farquharson, on the increasing success of the 
church under his able and devoted ministry. 

London : Stratford.—The New Year’s party 
of Sunday-school scholars, at which eighty were 
present, was held on Wednesday, Jan. 5. A capital 
sleight-of-hand entertainment was given by Mr. 
J. H. Cooper. A prize to the most regular attend- 
ant in each class was distributed by the Rey. 
T. E. M. Edwards. Much pleasure was given by 
each child receiving a present. 


Manehester Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The fourth United Teachers’ meeting of 
the session was held on Sunday, Jan. 23, in the 
Longsight schoolroom the president (Mr. H. Wood- 
head) in the chair. There were about seventy- 
five present. Mrs. J. Dendy (Monton) read a paper 
on some ‘ Experiences of a Teacher.’ Mrs, Dendy 
thought that lessons should be prepared at home, 
but that they should not be read in the school, as 
for the teacher to take her eyes off the children 
was fatal to the order of the class; that, although 
she felt it a comfort to have notes by her, she 
thought it better to blunder on when in doubt 
than to look at them. It had always been a car- 
dinal principle with her to make her girls feel that 
she respected them, as she considered reverence 
was perhaps the best instrument we could use in 
helping a young brother or sister. Just as when 
an unkind spirit prevailed there can be no home, 
only a house where unloving people live together, 
so does the spirit of distrust work destruction in 
the school, Mrs. Dendy advocated the taking of 
boys’ classes by lady teachers, as she thought 
unruly boys are more easily managed by ladies. A 
discussion followed, in which the following took 
part :—Mrs. Harris, Revs. D. Agate, B.A., A. W. 
Fox, M.A,, W. Harris, M.A., and Messrs. Heys, 
Milnes, Wright, and White. The proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to Mrs. Dendy for 
her interesting paper. 

Mansfield.—On Tuesday, Jan. 25, at the Old 
Meeting House, the Social Union received a very 
welcome and valued visit from the Rev. L. de Beau- 
mont Klein, D.Se., F.L.S., minister of Renshaw- 
street Chapel, Liverpool. The Rey. H.S. Perris, M.A., 
minister of the Old Meeting, presided over a large 
assembly, which filled the schoolroom. Dr. Klein 
lectured on ‘ Glimpses of Primitive Man,’ and held 
the close attention of the audience with his able 
outline of a lengthy period of human development. 
The slides shown were of a particularly interesting 
character. A new lantern, which has been pur- 
chased for the congregation at a cost of about £20, 
was managed by Mr. C. E. Stacey, B.A., B.Sc., 
headmaster of the Technical School. At the close 
of the lecture a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Dr, Klein for his visit, on the motion of the 
Mayor of Mansfield, Alderman J. E. Birks, 
seconded by the Rev. H. W. Perris, late of Hull. 

South Shields.—The annual New Year’s treat 
to the Sunday-school scholars was held on Jan. 3, 
when about 60 sat down to tea. Afterwards games 
were indulged in and prizes presented for regular 
attendance, A very successful gathering concluded 
with a lantern entertainment, provided by Mr. Jas. 
Downey, J.P. 

Walsall.—For the fourth time the Rev. Peter 
Dean has been elected to serve on the Walsall 
School Board. At the election on Monday last, the 
local Evangelicals under the name of Progressives, 
ran six candidates, and had refused to include Mr. 
Dean because of his Unitarianism, and his refusal 
to say he was in favour of religious teaching in Board 
schools. He, however, was elected with a poll of 
5126 votes, while three of the Evangelical candi- 
dates were defeated. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY, January 30. 
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“7 It is requested that notice of any 
alteration in the Calendar be sent to 
the Publisher not later than Thursday 
afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 

and 7 P.M., Rev. Haro~p RYLErT. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 a.M. and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. A. J. MARcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F, K. Frerston. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 am., Mr. J. W. Brown, and 6.30 pP.M., 
Supply. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7P.m., Rev. S. FuetcHeR WILLIAMS. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 
P.M. Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D.D, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. R. SPEARs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 


Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M., ‘Dead Works,’ and 7 P.M., 
° A New Song,’ Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 am. and 7 pM, Rev. H. Rawtines, 
B.A. Evening, ‘Strauss’s Life of Jesus.’ 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.M., 
3 p.m. and7 p.m., Rev. Smuas FARRINGTON, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m. and 7 

p.M., Rev, FREDERIO ALLEN. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
L. TavenerR. Evening, ‘Jesus, Pilate and the 
People (Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Eece Homo !”) ’ 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rey. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B,A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P™M., 
Rev. Dr. Mummery. 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W, STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 
Rowianp HI. 

BirmineHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks. 

BuacKkroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. WM. Binns. 

BuacKPOoL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Bootng, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. W. HAWKEs. 

BougnemMoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 4.M. and 
7 P.M. 

CanTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EastBourneg, Natural History Museum, Lismore-rd. 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. Capleton, 

GummprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. J. A. FaLLows. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 

CHARLES Hargrove, M.A. 

LivEeRPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPoonL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m. Rev. Dr. Kuzin. Evening, 
‘Life after Death, and the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion.’ 

ManouEstTEr, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
James Forrest, M.A. 

MaNoHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M., Rev. 
J. E. CARPENTER. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomMas BonD. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.45 
P.M., Rev. B. B. NAGARKAR. 

RgapinG, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. A. Vorsry, B.A. 

SoaRBoRrouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. A. Morsty HILLIER. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley-rd., 

11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. BRUCE WALLACE. 

WeymouTH, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 
A.M. and 6,80 P.M., Rev. E. C. BENNETT. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rey. W. Brrxs, F.R.A.S. 

—+o— 


Carg Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.80 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


6.30 pm, Rev. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

Sreinway Hatt, Portman-square, W.—Jan. 

30th, Dr. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN, ‘The 
Ethical Aspect of Death.’ 11.15, 
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‘THE INQUIRER’ CALENDAR: 

SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid ; a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d, each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than’ Thursday. 

Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


DEATHS. 


Grounpy—On 22nd January, at Bronehion Manor; 
Kettering, Edward Grundy, nephew of the 
Rev, John Grundy, once minister of Hope- 
street, Liverpool, and of Cross-street, Man- 
chester, aged: 75. 

Pre—January 22, 1898, : 
Taunton, Francis Pile, aged 63. 


HBeetings, etc. 


+ a | 
USTENTATION FUND FOR THE] 
AUGMENTATION OF MINISTERS’ 
STIPENDS. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors to receive the Report, elect Four 
Managers and the Officers, and to transact other 
business, will -be 
LIBRARY, Gordon-square, London, W.C., at 
2 o’clock on WEDNESDAY, 2np FEBRUARY, 1898, 

HARRY RAWSON, 
Eccles, Manchester 4 
A. W. WORTHINGTON,,. 
Stourbridge. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Hon Sees. 


WELCOME MEETING to Ruy. B. KIRKMAN 
GRAY, on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, 
FEBRUARY 38rd, at 8 o’clock, in the BELL STREET 
MISSION, Edgware- -road. 

Chairman—P, M. MARTINEAO, Esq., J.P., 
Speakers—Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON and B. 
S. STRAUS, Esq. Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Friends of the Mission cordially invited. 


Rice CONFERENCES (under 
the auspices of the Central Postal Mission) 
are held-the FIRST SUNDAY of every month, at 
50’clock, at COLLEGE CHAPEL, Stepney Green, E. 
Feb. 6th.—‘ Christianity and its Relation to 
Modern Life.’ All are welcome. x tase 


ANK-STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
BOLTON. |: 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on. behalf of the 
Sunday-school will be preached on SUNDAY, 
June 19th, by the REV. JOSEPH WOOD. 


STLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL 
AND. SCHOOL, 


A SALE OF WORK will be held on SATUR- 
DAY, January 29, 1898... To be opened at 
3 o'clock by Mrs. CALEB WRIGHT, of Tyldesley. 
Admission, Sixpence. 


A Beene BROTHERS, NURSERY- 
MEN, SOUTHAMPTON. 
REASONABLE AND RELIABLE. 

Prepaid, Carriage paid. May be planted with 
success until end of March. 12 special prize Dwarf 

Bush Rose Trees for 6s., 25 for 11s. ; 12 good 

Dwarf Roses, 48. ; 6 Climbing Roses finest, 5s. ; 

6 Climbing Roses, good, 8s. 6d..; 6 new Crimson 

Climbing Rose, 1s. each; 50 Primrose Roots, 1s. 6d. ; 

24 Hardy Perennials, various, 5s. ; 12 ditto, 3s. : 

12 Double-named Carnations, 8s. 6d:; 6 ditto, 

Is. 9d,; 12 Double Begonia Bulbs, 8s, for pots ; 

12 Single ditto, 2s., for pots. 


WW ANTED, a Superior MAID for In- 


valid Lady. Wages, £15.—Write to Miss 
115, Park Road, Loughborough, Leices- 


WHITE, 
tershire. 


HUDSON & Co. 


(Established 1845), 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, LAW, COMMERCIAL 
AND GENERAL 


LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 
23, Rep Lion Street, HoBorn, Lonpon, W.C, 


at Melbourne Villa, 


held at Dr. WILLIAMS’S* 


Schools, ete. 
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IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN, assisted by qualified teachers, re- 

ceives for Board and Instruction BOYS between 
the ages of six and thirteen years. 

The School Course includes English, Elementary 
Science, Drawing, Class Singing, and Conversa- 
tional German. Latin and Mathematics are taught 
to those boys who are sufficiently advanced in 
other subjects. 

The alternation of Head and Hand Work being 
indispensable to a healthy system of Education 
there are also regular lessons given in Wood Carv- 
ing or Carpentry and Drilling, Swimming is also 
taught. 

‘A detailed Prospectus on application. 

Bingfield, 


‘IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
.ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, AT 


IVERPOOL.— FAIRFIELD HIGH 
- SCHOOL. 


PrinoipAL—REY. D. DAVIS 
(Late Pastor of the Church of the Saviour, 
Southampton). 


Pupils prepared for the various Professional and 
University Examinations, 
Fees :—Day Pupils . 


2 to 3 guineas per term. 
Boarders 


.10 to 15, e 


BBOTS MOUNT, CHESTER. 


SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted by Miss M. K. MONTGOMERY, 
B.A., and Miss E. K. McCONNELL, M.A. 
Next Term will BEGIN on JANUARY 18th, 
1898. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, COOMBE 
HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD ~ 
(Removed from Suffield Park, Cromer), 


PRINCIPAL sce) Saeticiclee - ALLS CLARK, 


The Spring Term BEGAN on TUESDAY, the |, 


18th inst. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WAL- 
TON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connection 
with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDES- 
BURY, N.W. 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
OIPALS, Bestreben. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CONAMUR, 
SANDGATE, 

'Prinoirats :—Miss JARVIS (for 8 years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls), and Miss 
CLARA BERRY (late of Bolton High School and 
Bedales). 

Good house, with south aspect, on the sea wall. 

Reference is permitted to T. Grosvenor Lez, 
Esq., Clent House, Clent, near Stourbridge ; 
Woop, B.Sc., The Orchard, East Peckham, Kent, 
and others. 


Spring Term BEGAN JANUARY 19rn, 1898. 


TANOFORTE.—MISS LILY PECK 
(diplomée, Leipzig), gives LESSONS at 
Pupils’ Residences, and Messrs. \Forsyrus,’ Deans- 
gate, Manchester.—Address, Honty Bank, Black- 
ley, Manchester. 


ARENTS intending to. arrange for 

Education of their Son in country (West- 

moreland), under a Tutor, desire to hear of BOY, 

about 16, as COMPANION ; also TUTOR required, 

5 Graduate preferred. a we Y,, Inquirer 
ce 


Miss |. 


18s. 6d.; 18 years, 148.° 9d. ; 
‘10 years, £1-1s8, 8d. 


The Sunday School Association. 
‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 

1. The Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By 
Franoss E. Cooke, Price 1s. net. Postage 
2d. 

2, Addresses and Illustrative Stories. 
Compiled by Juniz Rawuines. Price 1s. 6d. 

__ net. Postage 3d. 

8. Half Hours with the Parables. By Rev. 
J. CRowTHER Hirst. Price 1s. net. Postage 
3d. : 

4. Suecessful Life. A Series of Addresses on 
Life and its Duties. By Joan Denpy. Cloth, 
2s. net. Postage 3d. 3 

5. Do the Right. A book for the Infant and 
youngest classes. By A. L. C. Price 8d. 
net. Postage 2d. 

6. Young Days Volume for 1897. Edited 
by Rey. J. J. Wricat. Illustrated boards, 
1s. 6d; cloth, 2s. Post free, ; 

7. The Helper for 1898. A Handbook for 
Parents and Teachers. Edited by Marian 
PritcHarD. Price 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


London:Sunpay ScHoon Association, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BY THE LATE DOWAGER COUNTESS RUSSELL. 


FAMILY WORSHIP, 
A MANUAL OF BIBLE READINGS & PRAYERS. 


The Bible Readings taken from the Revised 
Version of the Bible, by permission. 


Crown 8vo, 360 pp., cloth gilt, red edges, 3s. 6d., 
post free. 


The Modern Church says :—‘ The Bible Readings 
are all of a lofty ethical character. Brief medita- 
tions, they might be called, on the spiritual life, 
wherewith to begin or close a busy day. The second 
part of the book consists of a series of short but ad- 
mirably comprehensive prayers, full of the spirit of 
childlike reverence, gratitude, and submissiveness 
to the allotments of the Divine Father’s wisdom 
and love. These prayers are such as every devout 
heart might make its own, and breathe through. 
their sentiments its penitence, its aspirations, and 


‘its needs, for they are sublimely catholic, eS a 


unworldly.’ be : 


London B. C. Harz, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
THE 


New Testament of Jesus for Theists. 


A Compilation of SELECTED PASSAGES, 
‘without Note or Comment, 


Freely Arranged for Practical and Religious Use; 


From the Records of the GOOD MISSION, and oF 
the GOOD MESSAGE 


Of the HOLY TEACHER in Galilee. 


Bound in cloth, 100 pages. Price One Shilling. 


WILLIAMS anp NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY | 
Bas ay SY LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chatirman—H. W. Lawrenog, J.P., 21, Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; Deputy-Chairman— Mark H. 
_Juper, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Pall Mall,S.W.; F.H. A. 
Harpoastie, F.S. L, 5 , Old Queen- street, West- 
minster, 8.W. ; Miss One, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W. ; STEPHEN SEAWARD TayuerR, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W., and Mrs, Henry Rorv, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
15 years, 16s. 1d, ; 
Survey Fee to £500, half: 7a 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring ms pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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Situations WAantev, eC, ve. 


se ———— 


‘SEFUL HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION. — RE-ENGAGEMENT desired 

by Lady experienced in household management, 
practically domesticated.. Good needlewoman, 
reliable, and attentive in illness ; good references. 


CHESTER, Price’s Library, Horsham. 


XPERIENCED, PRACTICAL 
TEACHER—High School and ‘Training 
College experience — SEEKS RESPONSIBLE 
POSITION. Could undertake Organisation and 
Management of School for Principal wishing to be 
relieved of work.—Address, ‘ Brucs,’ 2, Westmore- 
land-road, Bayswater, W. 


W ANTED, for a Family in the neigh- 

bourhood of Manchester, a thoroughly 
competent GENERAL SERVANT. Must be over 
25, strong, quick, and willing. Good wages, and 
Bood yearly holiday offered.—Apply, S., Inquirer 
Office. 


ANTED, at the end of February, a 

LADY NURSE for a Baby and little 

Girl of six, and to give some help with two Boys of 

Zand 9, who attend day-school.—Apply, stating 

age, experience, etc., to Mrs. J. JOHNSON, 42, Salis- 
bury-road, Cressington, near Liverpool. 


oben POUNDS (Proposed) TRAIN- 

ING HOME FOR GIRLS, PORTSMOUTH. 
—WANTED (in consequence of Lady originally 
engaged being unable to fulfil engagement), compe- 
tent PERSON to act as MATRON and MIS- 
SIONARY. Abstainer.—Apply, Mrs. G. C. Prior, 
Langar House, Portsmouth. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
Be Cee Pie: 


SovuTHAMPTON Burnpinas, CHanogry Lang, Lonpon. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold, 

‘SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 

IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A. HOUSE FOR 


- TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, Post free on 
application, : 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


INEXPENSIVE 
IRON BUILDINGS, 


SUITABLE FOR. 

HALLS, CHURCHES, READING ROOMS, 
SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, PAVILIONS, 
BILLIARD ROOMS. 

Facilities for erection in any part of the kingdom. 
Improved Construction, Increased Comfort, Widely 
Adopted. Prices most favourable. Designs and 
E stimates free. 


SPIERS & CO,, 
125, WEST REGENT-STREET, GLASGOW. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Residence. 
——— i 
OURNEMOUTH. — Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 


room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OARD and RESIDENCE. South of 

2? England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 

comforts. Seven miies from Brighton, near South 

Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss Rowand, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, High-class Pension. Unrivalled position 

on sea front, close to the Highcliffe Hotel. Lovely 

garden (tennis, etc.), facing the sea. Due south 
—Mr. and Mrs. Pocock (late of Khrisna), 


M*® ROBERT TURNER (late of | 


Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students,—94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. . 


Bie. — Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, close to sea, and lawns. 

Bath and smoking-rooms; pleasant winter home ; 

terms moderate.—11, Rochester Gardens, Hove. 


OARD-RESIDENCE AND EDUCA- 

TION in HEIDELBERG.—Address to 

GorrrrieD Sonwarz, Pfarrer a D, in Handschuh- 
sheim, Heidelberg, Germany, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor. 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temperance 
principles, is commended by the Rev. C, Aked, Liverpool ; 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G, Vance Smith, 
D.D., Bowdon, Cheshire ; Rev. J, C. Street, Birmingham ; 
Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolverhampton; Rey. 
Charles Garrett, Liverpool; Rev. Canon Howell, Wrex- 
ham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Blackburn ; Dr. Norman 
Kerr, London; J. H. Raper, Esq., London, &c. Central, 
Quiet, Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spa- 
cious Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 3d. to 2s. Rooms, Is, 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application, 


76, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 106, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 


ETTING AND SPENDING.—Papers 

by REV. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 

Reprinted from THE InQuirER. Copies, 1s. 1d. 

post free, may be obtained from Mrs. H. Rix, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’ SCONVALESCENT NURSING HOME, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N. 


Intended for Poor Children RECOVERING from 
disease or in weak health ; Boys from 3—10, Girls 
from 3—12 years. 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. Pritcuarp, 11, Highbury-crescent, N. 

Further Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
either of the Hon. Secretaries. 


MARIAN PRITCHARD, 


Hon. Secs. } ROBERT HAMPSON. 


LEBRA 


Grate 


In packets, or as a paste in tins. 


Polish. 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen’s Reign. 


MOORE & MOORE 


PIANOS 


Iron Framed; Trichord; Check Action. 
Perfect Tone and Touch; 
Solid Construction ; 
Elegant Design. 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments, 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 


Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount}, or 

on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 lls. 6d. 

to £8 8s. per quarter (10s. 6d. to 56s. per month), 
on generous and equitable terms. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free. 


Large selection of Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms : 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


THE THIEF 


THE “SAFE” PURSE 


A few days ago a Lady Nurse was walking in High- 
street, Islington, when a man snatched at her 
purse, but he did not get it, the purse remained 
SAFE in the lady’s hand. It was one of the Hon. 
Mrs. Pery’s ‘Sarg’ Purses, which prevents all 
danger of losing money while carrying it about. 


It Cannot be Snatched from the Hand. 


Of all Fancy Goods Warehouses. Prices 1s. to 42s., 
or post free 3d. extra, from 


THE SAFE PURSE DEPOT, 
7, WOOD ST., LONDON, E.C. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 
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Manchester District Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches. 


Extraet from Minutes of Bazaar Committee on January 12th, 1898. : 


RESOLVED :—That the Bazaar Committee, having received the final Report of their Executive stating that the total net procecds amount to 
£9247 10s, 3d., gratefully acknowledge the enthusiasm which has secured so gratifying a result, and would especially acknowledge with warmest thanks the 
valuable help which has been given to them by the ladies who worked with such zeal and disinterested energy in the Provincial Assembly, the Bolton, and the 
London stalls. The generous co-operation of their friends outside the district which is to be directly benefited by the Funds raised by the Bazaar is a welcome 
proof of the spirit which joins our Churches in one fellowship, and the Committee present their earnest thanks to all the ladies and gentlemen whose unselfish 
labours have not only added a large sum to the Bazaar Fund, but have united our scattered congregations in a new and welcome sense of concord and frater- 
nity. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Presidents of the Provincial Assembly, Bolton, and London stalls. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


ASSOCIATION FUND—LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 38. d. ag 
Mr. Henry Tate, London .. De we) 00. Mrs, Hadfield, Altrincham .. SA cee0 


d 


po 
3 


Mrs, Anne Greenhow, Leeds 53 a 


Mr. Percy H. Leigh, Worsley ae -. 250 Mr. John Dendy, Manchester a ae) 20 Mr. A. BE. Paterson, Manchester .. a 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson, Bolton a apes) Mr. Hermann Woolley, Manchester smi 5 0 Mr. W. J. Hadfield, Manchester .. . 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 200 Mr. Samuel Chatwood, Manchester ae 25 Mr, G. J. Walmsley, Manchester .. sh 
Miss Lydia H. Leigh, Swinton .. .. 100 Mrs, James Wrigley, Windermere.. «a 26 Mr. Julian Winser, Malvern Wells ae 
Mr. George H, Leigh, Swinton .. -. 100 Dr. and Mrs, Vance Smith, Bowdo: <0 Mrs. M. Price, Chepstow .. a So 
Mr. James R. Beard, Manchester .. -- 100 Miss Anna Phiiips, Stand .. aa om 2D In Memoriam, A, 8. E ae 


Sir Edwin Lawrence, London a Pe 


Trustees of the late Mra. M. E. Tayler 
Mr. William Colfox, Bridport is os) 20 : 


Mr. and Mrs. Hans Renold, Manchester.. 100 
Mr, Philip Barker, Nantwich 7 


Mr. Charles Eckersley, Tyldesley .. -- 100 


d. £ . 

0 0 0 0 5 0 0 

0 0 0 0 5 0 0 

00 0 0 5 .0° 0 

0 0 0 0 5 0 0 

0 0 0 0 5. 04.0 

0 0 0 0 5.0 0 

0 0 0 0 5 0 0 

0 0 0 0 5 0 0 

0 0 0 0 5.0, 0 

Mr. Joseph Broome, Manchester .. « 100 0 0 Mrs. Henry R. Greg, Handforth .. as OU ONO Mr. George Hadfield, Pendleton .. ew SO" 

Mr. J. E. Taylor, London .. ae -- 100 0 0 Miss C. Richmond, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 15 0 0 Mr. Henry P. Greg, Handforth .. ae kD 0 ree 

*A Wellwisher’ we a5 ae a7100)¥0 0 Mr, R. G. Lawson, Manchester .. or ORO E0. Mr. N. Bradley, Manchester a ce 5b 0-0 

Mr. G. Harold Winterbottom, Manchester 100 0 0 Mr. Wm. Ashworth, Manchester .. eee LO MOO Miss M. E. Martineau, London .. Ste i080) 

Mr. George T. Cook, Manchester .. 1000.10 Mr, Jesse Pilcher, Manchester... aioe) LOM OO Mrs. Agnes Temple, London: Spee Mae set) 

Mr. Charles Cochrane, Stourbridge -- 100 0 0 Mr, E. C. Harding, Manchester .. es) 109000 Mr, Arthur 8. Thew, Birkdale 22 0 

Sir John T. Brunner, Liverpool .. -- 100 9 0 Mr. 8. Barton Worthington, Manchester.. 10 0 0 Mr. Joseph Lyons, Southport ie 2.2 0 

Mr. C. C. Dunkerley, Manchester. . -- 100 0 0 Miss Anna Swanwick, London... ee halLOMO! WO, Mr, James Laycock, Scarborough .. IviLO" £0 

Mr. C. E, Schwann, Manchester .. -- 100 0 0 Mr, George Hadfield, Moss Side .. ae LONOIEO. Miss Aspden, London on Py si Ne EO es) 

Mr. George 8, Woolley, Manchester -- 850 0 Mr. Russell Allen, Manchester .. -- 10 0 0 Mr. Thomas Davies, Ashton-under-Lyne 1b 60 

Rev. P. M. Higginson, Monton .. ea) 1020.0 Mr. Franklin Winger, Nottingham ts) 10+? 0-0, Mr. J. J. Ashworth, Manchester .. 5 ted tee iB 3) 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Manchester .. -- 50 0°0 Mr. David Ainsworth, Cleator .. = 1080. 20 Rev. J. BE, Manning, Sheffield es Ways?) 

Mr. Benjamin Heape, Manchester set OO ORO Mrs, Nettlefold, Birmingham ea ss 100° Rev. W. H. Drummond, Warrington Leable O 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Talbot. Manchester.. 50 0 0 Mr. Percy J. Winser, Bebington .. Say Ot OO Rev. George Ride, Chorley .. a 100 

Miss J. Durning Smith, London .. O01 O20 Mr. Gowland Harrison, South Croydon .. 5 5 0 Mr. Follen Bishop, Liverpool : 010 6 

Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, Stourbridge «= 50 0) 0 Mr. F. A. Harrison, London os vie D LOUw Miss Ride, Chorley .. oe ae 010 0 

Mr, Henry W. Gair, Liverpool .. £<) 5508 30.40 Mr, Henry Lupton, Leeds.. te mi eS 1b (0 + 

Miss 8. Scholes Wrigley, Windermere .. 50 0 0 Rey. Dr. Martineau, London sn Jaye i 00 £3581 16 6 
Mrs. Lawson, Manchester .. a -.' 85 0.0 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


ASSOCIATION FUND—RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS TO DECEMBER 3ist, 1897. a 
RECEIPTS. £8.50, £ a. a PAYMENTS, & 8.055 iS shed: 
Gross Amount of Subscriptions promised as per list 3581 16 6 Printing, Advertising, and Postages.. 5 oe an a0 23 14. 6 = 
Less Amounts unpaid .. ae ae 475 0 0 Balance, being net amount of the Fund at Decem- 
——— 3106 16-6 ber 31st, 1897.. ie Ae oe 55 «2 8083°°2 0° 28083..2.0 
Add Amount still to be received .. -. 475 0 0 : 
3558 2 0 ———-— 
£3106 16 6 


(Signed) PERCY H, LEIGH, 7reasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
(Signed) ARTHUR E, PIGGOTT, Hon. Auditor, 


on Fellow of the Society of Accountants and Auditors (Incorporated), 
£3106 16 6 Manchester, January 19th, 1898, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 
BAZAAR in ST. JAMES’S HALL, MANCHESTER, November 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th, 1897. 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS TO DECEMBER ist, 1897. 


RECEIPTS. Brias s6: PAYMENTS. EON: rte wae NO 
Stall No. 1, London an ne AD 55 ie -- 368 8 6 Bookstall Expenses, including Printing, Advertising 
3) No... 2, Bolton. 7; a5 ave Or. a op 55 ald 16" 32 and Sundries... sa on Any BA an (Aout 
5, No. 8, Upper Brook-street .. we 50 a7 «- 20419 8 Flower Stall Purchases and Printing .. ae sent po OL: 
s, No. 4, Moss-side .. 's Br oe nt ate ph O20. ee Art Gallery Expenses, including Frames, Rent of 
», No. 5, Strangeways a ag “5 ae; ae oe, 2800 TT. ad Storeroom, Canvas, Printing, and Sundries .. 2815 7 
» -No. 6, Platt 36 a ah 7 ie 50 sere eet Ota) Catering Purchases and Expenses Xe a oo, 159 7 -5 
», No. 7, Dob-lane .. oe x a5 SA or meted OR!) Entertainment Expenses and Royalties 46 -» §9 1810 
NOs IS Oldham-road ne oe aie BO 5A a ERS Hire of Phonograph AY avi ie er oe 5 5 0 
» No, 9, Longsight.. a5 al ae on Se is aaa OL BS uRe: Spinning Room Expenses oe an ats os 3° 5:0 
Fa MNO. sal 0, Lower Mosley-street 36 Fie ah 55 a 48 7°29. Parcel Office Wages, Tickets, and Labels .. Be 4 0 0 
So NOs a Ly Provincial Assembly .. as on 5h sen 000 10 uy, Cloak Room Wages and Tickets mis Ls an 9 10 6 
No. 12, Altrincham and Hale .. a its ae a2 503086 30 Shooting Jungle Posters 53 ae aa ae 010 6 
», No. 13, Heaton Moor .. aa ic 2 AY B06 we) 8 Guide Books are 55 oh as vis > 40 0. 0 
», No, 14, Chorlton-cum-Hardy .. es -. £404 12 9 Programmes 6 oe =e a oe 3 LT SAO) 
Grocery Kiosk 59 as Ag 12,8 0 ————_ 377 12 10 
Fish Pond... Re as 710 5 Rent of St. James’s Hall, Heating, Lighting, and : 
Weighing Machine .. ae wa 2.29 Cleaning Aa a os va as -. 262 6 3 
—— 4261311 Decorations and Fittings = « Se oe $1807 2050 
» No. 15, Urmston 4 ae 5a £414 10 2 Band a ae 4 Ay ae ee oe ek b7 00 
Printing Press a5 we as 911 0 Stationery, Printing, and Postages .. oe are DD ilk mies 
—— 1 424 1 2 Advertising and Bill Posting .. os a -- 10818 4 
», No. 16,Gorton .,, oe ae 45 ae ie -. 13218 8 Police Detectives and Fireman ae x3 oar dO ek 
», No. 17, Bradford .. oe oi ae ce bo pa OD LD LEG Porters, Commissionaires, and Attendants .. me 8 6 0 
», No, 18, Monton and Swinton .. wy Ae oe -. 745 4 8 Fire Insurance Premium ae ae oc Be SY (6250, 
», Nos. 19 and 20, Cigar and Cigarette .. =e Ge AVAGO Signs and Badges.. 53 she aa = Pemaeiee (eb Ge’ g 
», No. 21, Books .. 5 3c 4 -- £76 910 Carriage, Cartage, Telephone, Paper, Twine, and 
Less amount apportioned to Stalls 4212 5 Miscellaneous... © (5.5 ce) San) Wieptuee se Sela, 
—— 3317 5 —— 912 2 0 
», No. 22, Flowers .. an a0 aA a 35 os | 94.145 0 Balance being net proceeds of the Bazaar to De- 3 
», No. 28, Blackley .. we % ae ate AG CP L02 B10! cember, 31st, 1897 .. ae ae oe Ss ne =3- 25689.5,8..18) 
», No, 24, Pendleton BS an os ie 4g As ee FG, 
Art Gallery Oe = ie WA cen be se Ast esters OAD A STG £6879 3 1 
Less amount apportioned to Stalls 46518 0 
i —— 388 6 6 
Catering .. a0 ve o sis bie na a va. 48716 11 
Entertainments .. v a ae oe «e ee -» 14016 9 
Ban diSeate.ichy meen 5 tye aun op AS 8 8 0 
Phonograph * +e ate ve ve a A os 617 6 
Spinning Room .. ¥. v6 ae ‘eo oe se a 710 9 
Parcel Office oe, “nw ay 55 so ite A 5h 217 10 
Cloak Room 7 Se ae oe 54 os £1619. 6 ; 
Subscription towards Cloak Room Wages, etc. 440 
Shooting Jungle .. aie AG an an 0 an AO * | 10 
Guide Books, viz., Advertisements .. ate | B40 0.0 
Bales ees! aces ee 5 2 6 $ 
— 45 2 6 
Programmes “F om ee * se MOSS 
Admissions, viz., Hane ae a or Bar OO) E 
ate Money.. ie ee oe % 
y andl Meet rae (Signed) PERCY H. LEIGH, Treasurer. bi 
Bank Interest, less Charges ,, mS YF, Es <d oe hPa yee Audited and found correct. ; > 
Sundries .. bs a hs - ea sy ea ee 018 (Signed) ARTHUR £. PIGGOTT, Hon. Auditor, 2 A 
Med Fellow of the Society of Accountants and Auditors (Incorporated). f 
£6879 3 1 Manchester, January 19th, 1898, = 
Printed by Hupson & Co,, 23, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London, W.C., and Published for the Proprietors by E, KENNEDY; at the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, " 
London, W.C. City Agent, Joun Hrywoon, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E,C. Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoon, Deansgate.—Saturday, Jan. 29th, 1898. 
a 
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